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ABSTRACT 

The foundation for this publication vas a vorksbop at 
The University of nichigan vbich put together three prograas in the 
area of psychological education. These three group approaches, 
docuDcnted by research, are presented. The first approach assists 
people, through acbievoacnt aotivation training, to be aore effective 
in reaching their goals. Soae ingredients of such a program include 
aedsuring achievement thinking, learning achieveaent thoughts and 
action strategies, experiencing achieveaent thinking, and practicing 
achieveaent strategies through goal setting. The second approach, 
huaan potential training, helps people to expand their goals and to 
realize aore fully, their potentials. Because it focuses on positive 
characteristics, this approach is particularly suitable for the 
public school setting. The third approach, elioination of self 
defeating behaviors (SDB) helps people rid theaselves of behaviors 
detriaental to achieving full potential. A unique feature of SDB 
groups is strong direction provided by the leader. Soae guidelines 
for iapleaenting the three prograas are offered, and tvo appendices 
are Included. Appendix A provides references covering group 
approaches and special problems. Appendix B, a Guide to Career Goal 
Accoapllshaent, indicates vays in vhlch achieveaent aotivation 
research and training can be related to career developaent plannlpg 
and exploration. (£AK) 
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Introduction 



The greatest drain on the economy has been the ineffective 
utiliz.ation of resources. A major resource, too often neglected, has- 
been the human resource. Corporations, governmental agencies, and 



educational institutions have all witnessed the problem of helping their 
constituenc/ to develop their full potential. The literature fails to 
provide comprehensive information and insights into programs that have 
been used to deal effectively with this problem. This publication 
focuses directly on the problem by providing the reader with three . 
specific training programs that have been conducted in a number of 
different settings. Research concerning each program is provided, 
along with additional references for the interested reader. It is 
intended that this publication be helpful to the professional interested, 
in developing students' potentials. 
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CHAPT'^R I 

Psychological Education and Achievement Motivation 

Introduction and Ovcrxicw of P>ychologicjl llducation 
Garrv R VVal/ 

The foaiH of psychologic.il cdticilion i« ponional tVvclormc*it. 
The nnjior .i5S055tncnt of outcome 1 5 not on skill training, 
Nit rather on the person.il ir^nct or stage of psychological 
growth of the person. Throughout the country* a handful of 
individuals have created and are using programs that deal 
directly with areas such as: goal setting, value clarification, 
understanding self, increasing personal efficac/, having 
more satisfying relationships, etc. Ot\c of the first 
prograi.i> of this nature was developed hy David McClelland 
who cq[>lr>eJ specific training techniques to increase 
participants' levels of achievtwnt motivation. 

Khat is ine.Tnt by psychological education? The following exaniple 
might be helpful. You probably heard that not long ago, the cistern 
part of the country had its worst flood in history. Ttjerc has never 
been a flood so extensive, far ranging, .and devastating to so many 
states as the one which hit the luist. Virginia .and parts of Mirv^Lind 
were inundated by water; The r,olden Triangle in Pittsburg was ver>' 
much under water, including the Ciovemor's M.insion. There were many 
deaths reported there because of two things: (1) the inability to 
forecast the extent of the downpour, .md (2) people's way of 
responding. In South Dakota people were presented with data that said, 
"you'd bette; be prepared; all of our predictions suggest we are 
going to have an extremely heavy rain with a real possibility of 
flooding." t\hat was interesting was the kind of psychological 
behavior of people confronted with a crisis. Imagine, if you will, 
that you were in your house in a suburb in that area, and, in the 
middle of the night, you heard a loudspeaker blast out from a patrol 
car saying you had fifteen minutes to gather your possessions and be 
at a certain point for evacuation. Mow would you have reacted? 
Si^spose somebody wanted to stay. Suppose there was a split in your 
group; the wife wanted to go, the husb«nnd didn't. Some people in the 
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commimity wanted to go, some didn't. IVhat would you take with you? 
\Vhat plans would you make? I think the interesting thing was that 
this describes precisely the kind of conflict, the kind of 
confrontation that people were experiencing all over the East without 
any previous planning or expectations . They had to make very 
critical decisions and judgments in a short time and without much 
data» I think there was a great deal of re-education going on there 
in the sense that the people were saying^ "You can*t really depend on 
the kind of training or experience that you have had in the past to 
help you deal with these ijuportant life questions." There are PhD's 
in science-^the area is just loaded with educated people with all 
kinds of credentials and pedigrees* It was interesting to note that 
these were no guarantee of rational behavior in a crisis situation. 
Many people who you might have expected to behave well did not in fact 
do so. 

To me this was illustrative of the kind of thing that now 
concerns us. It raises questions about where we are in education-- 
are we preparing people in our educational system for the sort of 
things which are really crucial, vital to their lifetime experience? 
Recent assessments seem to reveal that we are doing reasonably well in 
the three R*s with seine students, but in a lot of other areas, the 
critics of education say that we*re ignoring what people need to do, 
how they behave, in what ways they need to be skillful* Our present 
education isn't really dealing with these things- -Washington really 
brought that home to me when I saw, people who were very credentialled 
and knowledgeable in many ways not knowing how to behave. ^I think you 
might put this under the ^^eneral topic of "do people feel that they 
can cope with the kinds of problems and situations that confront them 
daily?" One of the things that I read from the youth culture is the 
feeling that a lot of youth don't think ,they can cope very well, and 
maybe the fact that suicide is now the third highest cause of death 



among teenagers is an expression of that. The alienation, the drug 
use, the dropping out, the disruption and questioning of all education 
is an expression of where youth is at, to what extent they feel 
curriculum makers have identified crucial things , I suppose what we 
are experiencing now is that while youth has always questioned and 
rebelled, the young person today is really exposed and vulnerable to 
all the social problems, concerns, and needs which exist. They get 
it on TV, they experience it directly. In a sense, they become old 
ntuch younger today than ever before. Because of all the changes in our 
society, what young people experience by the time they are 18 is very 
different iif this T\^ generation, this media age, than in previous 
generations. I. think this has led, not only in Michigan, but in 
states around the countiy^ to demands for new kinds of education. 
Some people have called it affective education, more generally it 
goes by the title of psychological education. This is the kind of 
education which is not really academic education and academic knowledge 
as much as it is an experiential kind of education— education that 
focuses on feelings and thoughts and actions of the individual. Its 
real concern is to bring together academi-: knowledge, skills, and the 
individual's feelings and to integrate these in such a way that the 
individual can be effective and impactful in the way he copes with the 
problems he faces. It's one thing to know a lot about the War of 1812 
and: another to face death in the family, what it means to your life 
style, and how you^go about organi.7ing your own life after that. If 
you're confronted with a situation where both alternatives are 
unattractive, how do you decide vfhich alternative to choose? 

Coping; today really involves all these tnings. It is a matter, 
first of -all, of having knoi\;ledge. It's a matter of having action 
strategies, knowing the options in a situation; it's a matter of 
bringiiTg your feelings together. In schools we have departmentalized 
these three . In one part of the curriculum you get knowledge 
information; in another, specific training in vocational skills and . 



action skills; and then, ma/be, you may focus on your personal 
feelings and behaviors. I guess the critics have pointed out that 
we have never really put the three of them together in an integrated, 
synthesized way. This is what psychological education is all about-- 
it is a key component. 

There are some very exciting developments in education today which 
'have a lot of relevance and meaning for counseling. Education needs 
people who have the kind of imagination, skill, commitment, and 
leadership necessary to introduce and manage these developments in a 
variety of systems and programs . For exampTe, one of the things we see 
coming out of a program of psychological education is value clarification 
how do people choose the best alternative from a v/ide variety of courses 
of action, each of which represents different values? IVhat is the right 
life style? IVhat are really important values? How do you choose them 
and how do you know when you have a meaningful sense of values? ]Vhat 
about affiliative motivation? How do we go about relating better to 
other people and gaining from this? What do we mean by affiliation? 
Why does motivation seem so underdeveloped in terms of our typical 
school experience? What about creativity, how do you foster it? Is it 
inherited, or can it be trained and learned? Evidence is pretty 
convincing, by the way, that you can train and help people to be 
creative. The whole area of interpersonal sensitivity is one with which 
we are now dealing. It has been said that although Americans are 
probably more identified than any other population in the world, they 
are the population leasf certain about their own identity, least 
certain about what is important to them in their society. This is a 
problem we c an focus on and do something about. 

One aspect of psychological education is in the area of achieve- 
ment motivation. It focuses on the question of, ''How does an 
indi\ddual go about being more effective, more efficient in reaching 
his kind of excellence, in becoming the kind of person that he can be 
and wants to be?*' 



Achievement Motivation and Achievement Motivation Training 

-Robert L. Smith 



With the continued development o£ programs designed to increase 
students* potentials it becomes difficult to fully evaluate program 
effectiveness and potential usage. In the current professional 
literature, one uncovers a number of new group programs or original 
approaches. Too often these programs are not fully explained or fully 
researched. In the past, training programs were related to a particular 
institution, university or setting that carried a certain amount of 
credibility. Often a program or approach was associated with a well 
known person in the field such as Glasser and Reality Therapy. Today 
we see a number of agencies outside of education coming to the forefront. 
Corporations and private organizations are developing training programs 
with the additional purpose of making a profit. This makes it more 
difficult for one to evaluate the worthiness of what is advertised as 
beiiig effective. 

Under the umbrella of psychological education, there is one 
specifically structured program that deals with achievement motivation. 
A great amount, of research on motive fonnulation predicated the 
development of this program. During the last thirty years, a number 
of studies focused on the development of the achievement motive. The 
greatest amount of research emanated from Harvard under the direction 
of David C. McClelland. After years of study, McClelland and others 
identified a means of measuring the need to achieve in individuals. 
The final instrument, the Thanatlc Apperception Test , focused on the . 
thoughts and feelings of the person who has a high need to achieve. Tliis 
instrument was utilized in several countries , including the United 
States, Japan, Germany, Italy and India in order to obtain a general 



measure of man's level o£ achievement motivation. A good indication of 
the seriousness of thought given to achievement motivation level as 
assessed by the TAT is found in McClelland *s book. The Achieving 
Society. The text relates achievement motivation to production levels 
in several countries. The basic premise is that high achievers are 
the people who keep things going, who develop the country *s economy. 
This striving spirit creates nations which are strong economically 
which, in turn, influences national strength in a number of other 
areas. Research cited in the text shows thatf when achievement 
imagery is high, when people are thinking in terms of achievement, 
production of the country is at its peak. At the same time, when a 
civilization has faltered, it is preceded by low levels of achievement 
thinking. McClelland uses several examples that impressively support 
his view. 

Extensive research on achievement^ motivation has identified: 
(1) thought patterns and action strategies characteristic of the person 
with a high need to achieve, and (2) training procedures that can 
increase the achievement, motivation level and general activity of 
participants. Early training programs were subsidized through 
government funding. The training programs were incorporated in 
underdeveloped countries after it was realized that businessmen were 
not utilizing the material support given to them under U.S. funding. 
Training on how to best use the new opportunities seemed essential if the 
countries were to develop. As a result, a number of studies revealed 
the effectiveness of achievement motivation training with businessmen 
in India, Turkey and Japan, After twenty to thirty hours of training, 
businessmen significantly increased their productivity, - The" common 
criteria used was a businessmans^ code. The code rated one^s 
productivity level according to promotions, increased activity, 
expanding the business, and a number of other related variables. The 
research was sophisticated to the point of using matched controlled 
groups of businessmen as participants in traditional business training 



seminars. The groups in the achievement motivation training programs 
fared significantly better than did their counterparts in tems of 
increased productivity and business activity. The results of a similar 
training program conducted with a corporation in the United States is 
described by Aronoff and Litwin in the Journal of Applied Behavioral 
Science, (1971, v. 7). 

Within the last four or five years, achievement motivation concepts 
have been incorporated in educational settings. Also, a number of 
training agencies have mushroomed across the nation. In a recent 
conversation with a training program staff member from New York I 
asked "To what degree are you conducting achievement motivation 
training?" The answer was, "A great deal, and throughout the United 
States. We also conduct training programs to increase one^s 
affiliative motive and one's power motive." A number of community 
colleges have also organized achievement motivation training programs. 
Ti>^o community colleges in New York: Coming Community College, and 
Jamestown Community College have been particularly active in this area. 
A book directed toward education, Teaching Achievement Motivation , has 
recently been published. 

The achievement motivation training program utilized in business, 
and more recently in education, can be sunmarized in three stages. The 
first stage of achievement motivation training deals v;ith one's thoughts 
and feelings about achievement in general. It might be described in 
terms of a role construct theory (Kelly, 1964), with one's behavior 
believed to be in large part determined by the way a person construes 
the world, and more specifically by the way he sees himself as fitting 
into that particular world. The Thematic Apperception Test is used in 
this stage. Ten basic thoughts, associated with the high achiever, are 
examined in relation to one's own thinking. Phase One of a training 
program in achievement motivation deals precisely with these ten 
thoughts, A summary of achievement thinking includes: 
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(1) ACHIEVEMENT IMAGERY (AI] Desire for excellence 

Competition with others (CO) All 4 kinds of AI show a 
Competition with self (CS) desire for excellence. 
Unique accomplishment C^A) 
Long-term involvement (LTI] 

(2) NEED (N) — V Deeply wanting to achieve something 

C33 ACTION {ACT} Planned action toward achieving 

excellence 

(4) HOPE OF SUCCESS (HOS) Expecting success before it is 

achieved 

(5) FEAR OF FAILURE (FOF) Worry about failing before it happens 

(6) SUCCESS FEELINGS CSF) Good feelings after success 

(7) FAILURE FEELINGS CFF) Bad feeling after failure 

(8) IvORLD OBSTACLES QVO) World obstacles interfering with 

success 

(9) PERSONAL OBSTACLES (PC) Personal obstacles interfering with 

success 

(10) HELP (H) Resources to help goal accanplishment 

Taken by itself, it is not a very effective tool, but when utilized in 
a group process where the participant can relate his achievement 
thoughts to his own life, it becomes very effective. Let's assume that 
you are a participant. IVhen you begin a particular task, a number of 
* thoughts and feelings about that task enter your mind. You may look at 
obstacles that might get in the way of accomplishing that task. 
Obstacles outside of the indiATidual are called worldly obstacles . At 
the same tijne you jmay look at personal obstacles that get in the way of 
task accomplishment. This may be done regardless of whether it is 
achievement in school, getting a job outside of school, or doing 
something well in another setting* During this time self concept 
feelings and personal feelings about self in relation to achievement 
tend to surface. 

Other thoughts are associated with the feeling one may have before 
beginning a particular task. This may include fear of failure and hope 
of success ■ Thus during Phase I of the training program, one is able 
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to get closer to his own thoughts, feelings, and actions. In some 
sessions a spin-off may occur through the use of the ten achievement 
thoughts, (e.g., delving into the personal obstacles that have prevented 
ove from reaching his particular goals] . 

Following the exploration stage a second phase allows one to 
further focus on behavior and thought sequences through simulated 
experiences. In this phase, simulated games, such as the origami game, 
and the ring toss game are utilized. More specifics regarding this 
stage are discussed later. 

The third and final phase deals with trying to utilize on the 
outside what has been learned in Phase I, and what has been practiced 
and experienced in Phase II of the training. A very specific goal 
setting plan is used. The plan follows the structure of achievement 
thinking. Greater detail is also included in a model achievement 
motivation training program covered later. 

In terms of outcome , the following has occurred as a result of the 
achievement motivation training. In education, students who have gone 
through a training program involving 20 to 30 hours have: 

(1) increased their long-range career planning 

(2) improved their grades (although this is not ah\;ays a good 
criteria because grades are often an external factor over 
which students have little control) 

(3) increased feelings of being in charge of themselves and 
their thoughts 

(4) increased attendance 

(51 increased achievement test scores 

1 

(6] increased achievement- related behavior such as getting a job 

(7) increased study skills and study habits 

(8) developed new interests and hobbies 

(9) increased bcl^ esteem 

(10) in one study, changed their TV preferences- 



These outcomes are taken from several studies more fully covered 
at the end of the chapter. In summary, David McClelland says of the 
training program. 

"Our experience with the effectiveness of short term 
training courses in achievement motivation for adult 
businessmen in India and elsewhere supports an adaptiveness 
of the personality structure, I have seen men change, 
many of them quite dramatically after only a five day 
exposure to our specialized techniques of psychological 
instruction. They changed the way they thought, the way 
they talked and the way they spent their time. The 
message is clear: adults can be changed, often with a 
relatively short exposure, to specialized techniques of 
psychological education." 

The overall design of the program should include: (1) essential 
ingredients associated with successful methods in working with students 
of varying abilities (Bednar and Weinberg, 1970), and (2) activities 
that center about the development of achievement motivation (McClelland, 
1969; Alschuler, et al., 1970). 

Literature has shown certain characteristics, essential ingredients, 
to be associated with successful training programs: 

(1) structured rather than xmstructured 

(2) lengthy rather than brief (at least a semester as compared 
to a one -week or weekend program) 

(3) counseling aimed at the dynamics of achievement 
(content includes cognitive as well as affectively 
toned sessions) 

(4) having high levels of therapeutic conditions (empathy, 
warmth and genuineness), (Truax, and Carkhoff, 1965) 

(5) appropriate to the needs of the students (personal goal 
setting and planning) 

When the above conditions are met, it is believed that achievement 

motivation can be effected through a series of experiences that describe, 

"^'slate the importance of, and allow the internalization of the achievement 



motive in individuals. 

The design of the f^auitional achievement motivation program 
(NtcClelland, 1965) draws upon four types of empirical information. 
McClelland first cites animal learning. Second, human learning 
experiments have also shown the importance of repetition meaningfulness , 
distribution of practice, and recitation as viable factors in 
effective learning. Psychotherapy (Rogers, 1961) has stressed the 
importance of the climate in order for change to take place. Research 
in attitude change stresses the importance of using reason or prestige 
to support an argument; affiliating with a new reference group is also 
crucial in developing a program in motive acquisition in order for it 
to profit from what is already known about facilitating learning or 
producing attitudinal change. 

The overall intent of most of the training programs that have 
followed along with McClelland's thinking (Kolb, 1965, Alschuler, 1970; 
Ryals, 1970) has been to give participants a clear perception of the n 
Achievement scoring categories and the n Achievement (need to achieve) 
behavioral syndrome. The n Achievement categories specifically follow 
the scoring code for the Thematic Apperception Test , and identify the 
thinking process and feelings associated with high achievement. The 
n Achievement behavioral syndrome includes the behavior strategies 
associated with the high need achiever: moderate risk-taking, personal 
commitment and responsibility taking, realistic use of feedback, and 
effectively exploring the environment. 

Alschuler, Tabor and Mclntyre (1970) recently published a test 
entitled Teaching Achievement Motivation . The authors have presented 
an overall description of the training program, in terms of a six-step 
sequence, that causes the arousal and internalization of the 
achievement motive: . ... 
\ 1. Attention: As every teacher knavs, you must get a student's 

attention before any learning can take place. We found this 

o 
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cin be done hy dramatic settings and iinusual procedures 
which are moderately different from everyday teaching 
methods . 

2. Experience: The student must vividly experience the 
thoughts, actions, and feelings comprising the motive. 
This is accomplished through a variety of games. 

3. Conceptualize: To clarify the motive, students are 
taught to conceptualize and label the components of 
the motive. Many traditional teaching methods for 

' building vocabulary are used in this phase. 

4. Relate: The relevance of the motive is assessed by 
examining its relationships to the person's ideal 
image of himself, his basic values and the everyday 
demands of his life. 

5. Apply: If the person decides to increase the motive, 
the course instructors should help him practice 
applying the motive in several real goal-setting 
situations . 

6. Internalize: If the motive is to be internalized, 

the final step is for the instructors to progressively 
withdraw external support while maintaining the level 
of voluntary use and satisfaction. 

(Alschuler, Tabor and Mclntyre, 
Teaching Achievement Motivation , 
1970, p. 110 
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Specific Training Program Content 



We recommend that a training program utilize many of the above 
principles in conjunction ivith several activities that seem to be 
effective in motive acquisition. TTie training program can be 
described in three phases: cognitive teaching j in-group experiencing 
and mode ling J and out -group ap'^lication. 

Phase One: Cognitive Teaching 

The first phase of the training program includes four sessions. 
This involves direct teaching of achievement motivation thinking and 
action strategies. The rationale behind this step is that one has to 
first fully understand the concepts and ideas before any real 
internalization and utilization can take place. Once these basic 
thought patterns are understood, one has the choice of increasing his 
achievement behavior by incorporating the principles into his own 
thinking, thus developing thought sequences that are more related to 
persons high in achievement motivation. It is evident that this 
philosophy correlates with past thinking of McClelland and others who 
view the need to achieve as one motive placed on a hierarchy with 

V other motives. It also follo^^fs a think-talk-act model described by 

Kolb (1965) » Implicit in this argument is that one is more likely to 
take action upon things that have been given a great deal of thought 
and that have been talked about with others. Talking with others often 
leads to a form of verbal commitment resulting in action. 

; The overall intent of phase one is that the participants receive a 

clear perception of the n Achievement thinking (n Achievement scoring 
categories)* and "the' n "A chieveinent behavioral syndrome,' namely, the 
behavioral strategies of moderate risk-taking, personal commitment, 
and the realistic use of feedback. A breakdown of the sessions in 
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phase one follows: 

Session One: Statement of program purpose; outline of 
program is presented to participants 
Get acquainted 

n Achievement test given under neutral 

conditions 
n Achievement test explained 
Session Two: Membership review 

Research presented on relationship between 

achievement motivation and other variables 
Research presented on characteristics of 

person with high achievement motivation 
Distribution and explanation of n 

Achievement Test scoring system 
Session Three: Participants score own tests 
Discussion of results 
Practicing achievement thinking by 

rewriting stories filled with 

achievement imagery 
Session Four: Review of achievement thinking 

Review of action strategies of high achiever 
Discussion of case studies and examples of 

individuals high in achievement 

motivation 

At the conclusion of phase one, the participants should be 
thoroughly familiar with the high achiever's way of thinking: 
thoughts of success, fear of failure, plans for instrumental 
activities, and goal setting. During the review, personal examples 
should be given where participants have experienced these feelings in 
past situations . 
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Phase Tw'o: In-Group Experiencing and Modeling Behav^ior 

The second phase of the training program consists of two basic 
elements: (1) Prototype experiences of the behavioral syndrome within 
the group. (2) Influencing the learning of new behaviors through 
the use of achieving models. 

The Origami Game provides the opportunity to practice the action 
strategies of moderate risk-taking, researching the environment, 
utilizing concrete feedback, and taking personal responsibility. This 
game, structured to create a prototype achievement situation, according 
to Alschuler (1970) has the potential of being the most fun and most 
valaable aspect of the training. During the game, each participant, 
as a president of a company, is given infomation about costs and 
selling prices. Estimates are then made as to how many products can be 
made during a six-minute production period. 

Studies have demonstrated that significant models are influential 
in the learning of new behaviors by the observing subjects (Bandura, 
1967; Bandura and Walters, 1963), It is believed that the motive to 
achieve is also influenced by the presence or absence of adequate 
achieving models in one*s immediate environment or life-space. Guest 
speakers should be invited to talk with participants for this reason. 
The object was to find out how achievement motivation may have played 
a part in determining the success of the individual. 

Phase two consists of four sessions. An outline of the sessions 
follows : 

Session One: Guest Speakers 

Session Two: Origami Game 

Session Three; Origami Game 

Session Four: Guest Speakers 

At. the conclusion of phase two, a further internalization of the 
achievement motive should take place through observing and practicing 
achievement thinking and behavior strategies. 
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Phase Three: Out-(]roup Application 

The third phase of the training program deals with the transfer of 
achievement behavior from within the group to outside settings » In 
this final phase, less dependence upon the group, or external source is 
stressed, and more emphasis is placed upon personal goal setting, 
planning, and internalization of achievement behavior. 

To begin this phase, successful results have been found by 
participants performing an exercise of answering the question, "^^'ho 
Am I" in as many ways as possible OlcClelland, 1969). Answers to this 
question are discussed in terms of achieving behavior. This, according 
to Alschuler and others (1970), can be seen as withdrawal fron the group 
into personal aims and more direct usage of achievement learning. One 
individual conference between a group leader and participants follows 
regarding goals, plans, and hoiv to utilize achievement thinking. The 
final session includes a review of some of the key points in the 
achievement motivation training program through the use of the film 
"Need to Achieve." Discussion and evaluation should follow the film. 

An outline of phase three includes : 

Session One; '^Vho Am I" exercise 

"Who Do I Want To Be" exercise 
Discussion 

Session Two: Goal Setting 

Achievement Plans. 

Session Three: Individual Conferences 

Session Pour: Summary Film 
Discussion 

In conclusion, the above structure should supply other researchers 
with a clearer understanding of the present achievement motivation 
training program. It should also make implementation into other 
settings somewhat easier. Flexibility within this program is extremely 
important. Careful evaluation after each of the sessions and phases 
should take place in order to construct the most effective program. 
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For example, you should leave room for spontaneity and individual 
differences. As investigators McClelland and Alschuler have stressed, 
only then does the program encourage each individual to find his own 
unique way of satisfying his concern for excellence. 

In closing, it would be nice if the above outlined program could 
simply be plugged into one's own setting. Although it may be possible 
to do this, a word of caution is in order. Assessment should first 
take place. Background of students certainly needs to be examined. 
Will participants be able to learn the new concepts, the language? 
How important is achievement motivation to them in their future career 
etc.? Does the leader clearly understand the concepts? Has 
internalization taken place? The best way to teach achieving behavior 
is to model such behavior. The above questions should be worked out 
before program adoption. Sex differences in regard to achievement 
motivation are also clearly evidenced. The following comments on 
achievement motivation and achievement motivation training in relation 
to males and females should be helpful for those interested in using 
these concepts. 



Using Achievement Motivation Training with Females 
Marlene B. Pringle 



There are some special problems experienced either by females 
participating in achievement motivation training or by counselors 
using achievement motivation training with a female population. 
Essentially, it is easier to introduce achievement thinking concepts 
wid to train a client to consistently indulge in achievement thinking if 
the client is male* Difficulties in using achievement motivation 
training with females occur because, while the achievement thoughts and 
techniques to be introduced and reinforced in most training programs are 
highly supportive of the traditional male role and function in our 
society, many of these concepts and patterns of thought are in conflict 
with the traditional female role and function. In addition, vAiHq the 
male is consistently reinforced and rewarded by society for demonstration 
of these attributes of thought and the success resulting from such 
thinking- -and comes to associate only positive consequences with 
successful performance- -the female may be much more ambivalent. She may, 
because of her past experience or her present needs , associate negative 
as well as positive consequences with the demonstration of achievement 
chinking and successful completion of tasks. 

Before discussing the research which documents difficulties 
inherent in achievement thinking for women- -named in the literature "fear 
of success"--! will give a quick review of the thought patterns that 
characterize successful achievers ; 

First, and most importantly, these people value accomplishment- -they 
have a need to do something unique, to do something faster, cheaper, or 
more efficiently, to out-perfoim others, to be competent, to master their 
environment , 
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Second, achievers always measure success by some concrete standard of 
excellence- -does it work, will it go, is it more efficient, i*; it better? 

Third, they have realistic levels of aspiration and take calculated 
risks. They select goals which are of an intermediate level of 
difficulty for them, goals that depend on their own abilities rather than 
chance, and they persist longer tlian others at such tasks. Achievers 
are able to calculate both where they can get the necessary help for 
completion of tasks and what kind of obstacles exist in themselves and 
in the world which they must overcome. For them, success is likely even 
though it is not assured. 

Fourth, they believe that successful completion of tasks will be 
rewarded and will make them happy. In their fantasies, they are able to 
think ahead to how wonderful it will be when they reach their goal. 

The achiever is thus a highly motivated, realistic, practical and 
active person- -one v^o has a pretty good idea of what he wants and v^io 
actively strives to accomplish the same. While not hesitant to ask for 
help from legitimate resources, the achiever is, of necessity, comfortably 
ccn^etitive against some external standard of excellence. The image of 
success triggers both internal feelings of well being and competence and 
the expectancy of external rewards- -a pr^jmotion, recognition, praise, 
perhaps even gratitude or affection from others. 

All these characteristics have been painstakingly researched one by 
one, and the data developed into a consistent and systematic theory by 
McClelland, Atkinson and many*others. In the numerous research studies 
which contributed to achievement motivation theory, consistency in 
characteristics and behavior emerged only when the researchers dealt with 
male subjects. Similar studies with female populations invariably 
produced conflicting and unexplainabie results. For exan^le, in one study, 
•the "arousal instructions" motivated men toward higher adiievement by 
stressing the intelligence or leadership ability needed for successful 
coi^letion of a task; however, women were stubbornly unchanged by such 
instructions. Time and again, sf^dy after study, wonen perversely failed 



to exhibit tfie male pattern of achievement arousal and behavior. 
Finally in 1968, Matina Homer traced the source of all this confusion. 

Using some of the same instruments developed to assess achievement 
motivation in the male, Homer developed a method to score for "fear of 
success." And just as she predicted, when her scoring procedure was 
applied, males manifested almost no fear of success but females exhibited 
it often and in various forms. 

Uhat she found was that achievement -oriented males and females 
differed marl<edly in their visions of the consequences of good performance. 
Outstanding success was a source of pride for the male- -it actually 
enhanced his attractiveness as a spouse, a father, a potential lover. 

Pemales, on the other hand, while perhaps ha\*lng an equal intemal 
need to achieve, were less sure of the potential consequences of 
outstanding success --particularly the social consequences. 

IVhen women who were high in fear of success were asked to -"lescrlbe 
a successful woman, they envisioned lier as 'Vithout love, without pity, 
without virtue, without sex." The successful woman, according to those 
who fear success, is unattractive to males, lonely, isolated, abnormal, 
not passionate, not nurturing, not affectionate. They suggested that she 
should cover her intelligence and keep her accomplishments secret- -thus 
nor antagonizing her male colleagues or ruining her chances of successful 
affiliation. Success for these women was associated with fears of social 
rejection, feelings of being abnormal as a female, and often success was 
simply denied as a possible consequence of performance, 

Matina Homer concluded that "Mead's 1949 observation about the 
relationship between achievement and Sex roles was still valid." 
Whereas men are unsexed by failure in our society, women are unsexed by 
success . 

The more • successful , independent, .ind outstanding the female is with 
regard to task achievement, the more she feels t}iat she risks losing her 
femininity, that society will view her as a hor^tile :md negative force, 
that males will not see her as sexy nor sc-ek her as a potential mate^ that 
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she be rejected, alone, and unable to meet her needs for affiliation, 
love or maternity. For WOTien who are high on measures of fear of 
success, the expectancy of success triggers not good feelings about self 
but anxiety; the greater their fears --the more intense that anxiety will 
be. 

Recent research suggests that the number of women who suffer some 
degree of fear of success is impressive. Studies of high school rad 
college pop'jlations suggest that sanewhere I'^tween 40 and 80% of the 
female population is subject to such fears- The more successful the 
population being ^luulc-d, the greater the percentage of subjects 
exhibiting fear of success. Thus, as one looks at the studies, one finds 
tliat by percentage, freshinen women show more fear than high school girls, 
seniors shoi%' more than freshmen, and graduate students more than seniors. 
Furthermore, the greater the individual fear of success or the threat of 
outstanding success, the more likely it is that the female will not 
exjilore her intellectual potential. Competitive situations are generally 
not appealing to such women, and if the competition involves males- -it 
becomes anathemal She will belittle and downgrade her own perfoimance , 
report a B ratlier than the A that she really received, and if all else 
fails she will simply deny that any success occurred at all. 

Uhile estimating "fear of success" for individual women involves 
many dimensions, tlie practicing counselor should keep a rule of thumb in 
mind: the more comfortable and secure an achievement-oriented woman is in 
her femininity, the lesiy likely she is to have a high fear of success. 
The more self-doubts about her femininity she lias, the more likely is 
fear of success . 

The fact that some females will fear success should not prevent the 
counselor from using achievement techniques in working with female 
populations. Indeed, these techniques are effective. The perceptive 
counselor using these techniques will quickly learn to recognize the 
symptoms of fear of success. Certain techniques are designed to help 
trainees identify any legitimate gaps in their achievement strategies. 
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and thus lend themselves to exposing fears of success and getting such 
fears out in the open "where they can be seen realistically. 

This is not to say that there are no negative consequences for 
achieving females. Unfortunately, many of their negative expectancies 
have an all too real basis; however, just as there are negative social 
consequences &r high achievement, there are also negative social 
consequences inherent in deliberately avoiding the best performance of 
which the individual is capable. Use of techniques developed for 
achievement motivation training can help females to recognize both their 
fear of success and the consequences of its effects on their achievement 
strategies. Females who are aware of their motivation to avoid success 
are then at least in the position of making a more informed decision as 
to their subsequent behavior. 
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Research and Refertnces 
in Achievement Motivation Training Group Programs 



In order to thoroughly evaluate a program such as achievement ' 
motivation training you should be familiar with (1) operating programs 
and (2) outcomes of operating programs. 

The follwdng five achievement motivation training programs 
incorporated in various settings throughout the country should provide 
the reader with this background. References found at the end of the 
chapter, will make it easier to complete a more in-depth study of a 
training program that seems particularly attractive, 

1, Aronoff and Li twin j (1971), conducted an achievenient motivation 
training program for middle aged executives from a major American 
corporation. The sixteen men, all college graduates, ranged from age 
thirty one to fifty one, Ihe men in the training program were matched 
with a control group from jthe same corporation who participated in a 
four week management development course. In a two year follow-up on 
eleven of the original sixteen trainees that were still with the 
corporation, significant advances were made by the men who took the 
achievement motivation training in comparison to the control group. 
Significant changes included rises in salary of over ten per cent a year 
and/ or unusual rates of advancement (Aronoff and Litwin , 19 71) . A 
business activity coding guide was used as a measure of advancement 
activity. 

2, Kolb Cl9xj5) used achievement motivation training with a group of 
imder achieving high schcjol boys attending summer school at Brown 
University, Students were selected on the basis of having high IQ 
scores (120 and above), and low grades (C or lower). Kolb utilized 

the following activities in his study: teaching characteristics of people 
^ with high need to achieve, experimenting with learned behaviors through 
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simulated ganies, completing need achievement tests, learning the scoring 
system, understanding risktaking behaviors, and discussing learned 
concepts in relation to self, Kolb used a system, reported in Warner, 
Meeker, and Eells (1949) to rate the socioeconomic status of students. 
Father's occupation was the major criterion for rating the SES* 

As his dependent variables, Kolb used the Stanford Achievement Test 
change scores, along with grade point average change scores. No 
significant changes were found in Stanford Achievement Test score results. 
Grade point averages for the following fall semester were obtained for 
most of the experimental and control subjects. Kolb reports finding 
"that the total grade average of high SES experimental subjects improved 
more than the controls in the following semester," Kolb also found the 
trend reversed for the low SES experimentals . In most cases the low 
SES experimental subjects improved less than the control subjects, 

3. McClelland (1967) reported a stud)' conducted in a Boston suburban 
school system. This investigation involved tenth grade students 
described as 'seat wamers'. They were invited to participate in an 
achievement motivation course for people with unused potential. The 
final sample used in this study was small; eight student participants in 
the Fall of 1966, and twelve students in the Spring of 1967. The 
attrition rate for this group was fairly large, (several of the students 
dropped). Ten students completed the training. A control group, matched 
for IQ and grades was also utilized in the experiment. The results 
revealed that seven of the nine fully- trained boys gained at least a 
letter grade step in their averages following treatment. Only three of 
the controls showed such a gain. The change in grades proved to be 
significant at p< .04 (McClelland, 1967). Other measures of academic 
effort, such as absences from school and interview data secured by 
McClelland, showed some evidence that the training produced a measurable 
increase in academic effort. 

4. In another study in this area, (Ryals, 1969) a five day achievement 
Q motivation ivorkshop was conducted for teachers, who then served as 
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trainers in a four weekend training program for students . A canp site 
was used for training one group of students, while the high school 
setting was utilized for training a second group of student participants. 
Seventeen of the tenth graders and twenty four of the eighth grade 
students attended all four weekend meetings at the camp. Twenty seven 
of the tenth grade students and nineteen of the eighth grade students 
attended all sessions at the high school. 

Stanford Achievement Test scores and grades were used as the two 
main dependent variables studied. The science scores on the Stanford 
Achievement Test supported the training program, while the social 
science test scores on the same test did not. Grade point average in 
Ryals' study shaved a slight supporting trend for the experimental group. 
5. In a study conducted at the University of Hawaii (Tang, 19703 
treatment ivas designed to induce academic achievement behavior among 
eleventh and tiN'elfth grade students. The subjects were thirty-eight 
students whose grade point average was more than one standard deviation 
below their predicted level, according to standardized test results. 
Fifteen subjects participated in what was called achievement counseling 
(Tang, 1970). The program consisted of a combination of affective and 
cognitive inputs to increase achievement behavior. Goal setting and 
■planning behavior were some of the inputs included in Tang's training 
program that resembled sessions in other achievement motivation when- 
comparing the achievement -counseled groups to the regular- counseled and 
the non counseled groups. Farquhars* (1963) Michigan State Motivation 
Scales were used to measure motivation to achieve. Grade point average 
was also used as a dependent variable. Tang found no significant 
difference in g.p.a. between the two counseled groups after treatment. 
No significant differences were found in school attendance, which was 
also utilized as a dependent variable in Tangos research. Significant 
changes in motivation to achieve were found. 

Despite a few weaknesses in the above studies, it is encouraging 
fhat measures of achievement behavior have been affected through 
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achievement motivation training » Research has revealed that such 
changes can take place in various settings and with different age 
groups. Therefore, the results offer enough convincing evidence that 
achievement motivation training can be a valuable method for increasing 
achieving behavior of individuals beyond the childhood years. 
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Summary of Chapter I 

Achievement motivation training is one form of psychological 
education. The training deals specifically with increasing the 
efficiency level of participants (or simply doing things better, faster, 
etc.). The training program itself has been developed as the result of 
extensive research of the achievement motive over the past thirty years. 

Chapter I included an overview of achievement motivation concepts 
and training and the specific ingredients of an achievement motivation 
program. Some of these ingredients include measuring achievement 
thinking, learning achievement thoughts and action strategies, 
experiencing achievement thinking, and practicing achievement strategies 
through extensive goal setting. 

Early programs to increase achievement motivation levels were 
conducted vith businessmen in India, Mexico City, Japan, and Turkey. 
Most of the training programs produced highly favorable results. More 
recently, the training program has been used in the United States with 
businessmen and with high school and college students. Results obtained 
in education have also been encouraging, producing changes in overall 
achievement motivation level and goal setting activity of participants. 

Changes in grac'e point average of participants of achievement 
motivation training have not always been consistent. Research has also 
revealed significant differences in achievement motivation of men vs. 
women. These findings have implications for special emphasis when these 
concepts are used with different groups. 
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CHAPTER II 
Human Potential Group Programs 

Human Potential Training and Uses 
Robert L. Smith 

In the last fifteen years , a number of group training 
programs have developed which focus upon total growth 
and self- actualization of participants. The programs, 
exhibiting such extreme diversity as that of the 
La Jolla group programs and the Esalen group programs, 
are often included under the umbrella of human 
potential. Within this total spectrum there is a 
small group approach designated as the human potential 
or ^^P group process. 

The early development of the HP process began at the University of 

Utah under the direction of Dr. Herbert H, Otto, A Human Potentialities 

Research Project existed at the university as early as 1961. The 

underlying hypothesis of the research was that "the average healthy human 

being is functioning at a fraction of his potential." This is in 

agreement with a number of behavioral specialists (Maslow, Frorran, Rogers, 

Mead). Rather than work with a special group designated as needing help, 

this process directs itself to the large population, with "healthy" 

students and adults, who may simply want to function more optimally. The 

often-perceived stigma of needing special help is therefore removed and 

does not serve as a barrier to the group process. In turn, the human 

potential group process is positively oriented and stresses those things 

that are inherently good about the individual. This approach is different 

from traditional psychology which tends to focus on abnormal, neurotic, 

or psychotic behaviors. For exanple, this approach in the high school 

says that all students have positive attributes that in the right manner 

can be built upon. The approach focuses upon the individual's self-esteem 

and attempts to build upon that self-esteem in a positive way. During 

this process, students, often for the first time, have the opportunity to 

view where they*have been successful, where their strengths lie and v^at 

their basic value structures are. Negative responses and discussion are 



discouraged, and in many groups, not allowed. 

The W program states that there is considerable good going on that 
we fail to bring into consciousness, provides the framework for this 
positiveness to come out, and in effect raises the level of self- 
confidence in participants. The Human Potential group work is based upon 
these 10 principles*: 

1. All individuals have solid strengths which are presently 
unidentified and unused. 

2. All individuals, no matter what their present situation is, 
have meaningful personal goals and objectives. 

3. All individuals, within themselves, have the capacity and the 
desire to change and to grow. 

4. Given a creative opportunity to design their o\m growth 
-situation, they will do so with enthusiasm. 

5. A group is necessar)' to encourage and to reinforce exploration 
and constructive change. 

6. It is both inappropriate and unnecessary to explore the negative 
past in order to alter the present and to direct the future. 

7. The "emotions sometimes respond to verbal signs and symbols. 
Almost always, they do respond to action. 

8. Physical, external environment is a factor in the process of 
human behavior. 

9. Meaningful education is a continuous process. It is, by and 
large, predicated on need and not order. 

10. A person has within himself the ability to establish a 

meaningful position in a balanced system. External guidance is 
necessary for this selection. 
The Human Potential group program follows a clearly defined format 
that helps the -participant look at his o\m behavior and build upon his 
strengths and past achievements. The Introductory group session focuses 
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upon getting to know the participants. Participants arc asked, 
"iN'hat experiences brought you to Khere you are?" 'H\^at are some of the 
things that have had an impact upon your life?'^ Time is allowed for 
participants to think this through. This first step is called the 
"depth unfoldment experience" and serves as an icebreaker for further 
group interaction. A three -minute egg timer is often used to allow each 
person six minutes to share his experiences. It is important that the 
group be limited to 6-7 individuals. After the six minutes group members 
can ask questions of the participant undergoing the depth unfoldnient 
experience. 

\ second technique used, usually in the second or third session 
folloiving depth unfoldment, is the achievement listing stage. In this 
session, participants are asked to list their personal achievements 
from as early as they can remember to the present. Initially, many 
participants are embarrassed to list achievements or they will list them 
in the work setting only. The leader should therefore be supportive and 
encourage comprehensive listing. The" leader may serve as a model in 
achievement listing to supply a broad base for members to work from. At 
the conclusion, after each member has presented his list of achievements 
to the group, the group writes in one sentence, based upon the listing, 
v^iat success means for that individual. This phase of the program may 
run beyond one or two sessions and is tied into a goal-setting phase. 
During the third or fourth session, short-term goal- setting is introduced. 
At this time, participants set short-term goals on a weekly basis and 
have the opportunity to report progress back to the group- A goal- 
setting criterion is utilized to assist participants. At least one 
session should be devoted to discussion of participants' goals. 

The next session deals with the assessment of strengths and 
potentialities. We believe that one can better map out future action 
by focusing upon individual strengths, since identifying these strengths 
leads to greater self -awareness , The exercise is unique in that it 
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encourages participants to look only at strengths, negating the traditional 
approach of focusing on weaknesses. We are all aware of the tendency to 
list pages of weaknesses, but in its positive orientation, this process 
attempts to successfully turn this thinking around. 

Tivo sessions on values folla>f the listing of strengths. The value 
session may follow this general procedure: (1) a listing of defined 
values is provided to participants; (2) the value list is discussed and 
expanded by members, (3) participants identify values that fit with them; 
(4) group members attempt to guess- each member's value structure; (5) each 
member shares top values with group members; (6) comparisons between 
self-listings and outside listings are made. An auction technique can 
also be utilized in exploring members' value structures (Otto, 1967). 

This session is followed by a focus on how people handle values in 
conflict. A technique developed by Achievement Motivation Systems, 
Des Plaines, Illinois, is often utilized to help participants become 
aware of how they manage conflict. 

Usually the HP sessions close with strength bombardment and long- 
term goal -setting. In the strength bombardment phase, the group bombards 
each mejiiber with strengths possessed by that member which they have 
observed during the past few weeks. The individual member then states in 
writing a long-term goal which utilizes his strengths and fits with his 
value structure. 

Certainly adaptations of the described HP program can be utilized. 
Sessions have been conducted on a semester as well as weekend basis. 
The order of sessions is different in some programs; the above order, 
however, is suggested for a complete program. Later references will 
provide for further detailed information on HP program content and 
training. 

The follo\ving. pages provide an example of a human potential- 
training program conducted at the community college level. Research 
concerning the HP program has revealed, in two different settings, 
increases in members' self-actualization after training. 



Human Potential Group Program* 



(One example of a training program 
used at the cormunity college level) 



Sessions (Sessions may include one or two meetings) 

I, Introductions --Sharing 

Definition of groups (history) by leader. Depth unfoldmcnt experience 
(egg timer, leader may set level), 

II. Achievements past and presents-success definition 

Group members list achievements from as early as they can remember to 
present. After a listing of 10-12 achievements, the group writes in 
one sentence what success is for the individual. (In this session 
short term goals are started—brief introduction by leader--and set 
for next session) . 

III. Check for short term goal accomplishments and strengths 

Review of achievements for each person and listing of strengths. 
Individual lists his strengths and is then bombarded by others with 
additional strengths. New goals (short term) are established by 
using the strengths, h'hen listing strengths it is important to discuss 
why some characteristics are strengths, and what barriers prevent the 
individual from utilizing his strengths to maximum potential, rather 
than focusing on weaknesses , 

IV. Values 

Leader defines values and discusses values with the group, (from 
list) IVhat values are and are not 1 1 Group functions with 
individuals choosing values important to each, and their top five 
values. Each member compares his top five values with the values 
others see him as possessing, 

V, Values tested behavioral- -with the use of the auction technique 

Comparison is now made of stated values to real values expressed 
in auction techniques, 

VI. Conflict- -values in conflict 

How people handle conflict and difficulty in goal setting when 
conflict is approached. 

VII. Management of conflicts 

Task performed by all groups. Introduction of long term goals. 
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IK Setting of long-term goals by each individunl (with use of strengths 
and values) 

What has to be done by each to acconr^lish these goals. Iloiv thvy nrc 
to be checked. 



*Human Potential Training Workshops are conducted by counseling center 
personnel at the follofwing two community colleges: Kendall College, 
Evanston, Illinois--contact Dr. James McHolland-*basic training and 
advanced training; Schoolcraft College, Livonia, Michigan--contact 
Mr, John Webber--basic training. 
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Research and References 
in Human Potential Group Training 

The Human Potential Seminars developed at Kendall College in 

Cooperation with the W, Clement and Jessie V. Stone Foundation have 

produced, by and large, positive results. The following ejccerpt is taken 

from a presentation by James D. McHolland, Director of Counseling, Kendall 

College, Evans ton. 111. 

A year after the first group of 60 students experienced 
the Human Potential Seminars, a questionnaire was sent to 
which 57 students responded. The results may be of interest 
here: 1) Eighty-two percent (82%) of the respondents indicated 
that they were still setting and meeting their goals. 
2) Eighty- four percent (84%) indicated that they were still 
sharing their goals and desires with others. 3) Eighty-nine 
percent (89%) indicated that they have consciously thought of 
their values in the last three months. 4) Seventy-seven 
percent (77%) answered that they presently think more highly of 
themselves than they did prior to the course. 5) Seventy- 
seven percent (77%) indicated that they now find more situations 
and experiences in which they recognize personal success. 
6) Sixty-eight percent (68%) answer that they have done 
something new lately. 7) Sixty-six percent (66%) indicate 
that they have had more courage to try new things. 8) Ninety- 
four percent (94%) answer that they would recommend the Human 
Potential course to other persons » In looking at the overall 
response to the questions, it is clearly demonstrated that in 
the minds of the participating students the experience 
continues to be a helpful one for those who were in the Human 
Potential Seminars a year ago. 

The effects of a one -semester Human Potential Group Program were 
tested with one hundred freshmen at the community college level (Smith, 
1970). A control group of 100 students was also used. Experimental and 
control group studep'*"s were matched by sex, g.p.a., grades and test 
scores. The students were classified as high risk because of previous 
performance in school. Growth in self actualization was measured through 
pre- and post -administrations of the Personal Orientation Inventory 
(Shoestrom, 1963). Locus of control was measured by Rotter's External- 
Internal Control Measure . The findings revealed a trend in self- 
actualization on all sub scales of the Personal Orientation Inventory > 
After one semester the control group of high risk students v^o did not 
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receive group treatment, dropped in both self actualization level and in 
feelings of being in control of events in their life. 

The evidence is clear that the supportive group climate was an aid 
to students in their first semester at the community college, whereas the 
students who had no such experiences perceived the environment to be not 
much different from their previous situations with respect to potential 
for growth and opportunity for greater control of their own destiny, 

A similar study at a second community college supports the above 
findings (Trueblood, Roy and McHolland, James, 1972), Growth in self 
actualization was measured through pre^ and post -administrations of the 
Personal Orientation Inventory with thirty ^three students in the 
Experimental (Human Potential Group) and sixty-two students in the Control 
group. The findings showed that: 1) students in the Human Potential 
Groups made significantly greater movement to;vard self actualization than 
the controls; and 2) changes were generally distributed among the Human 
Potential participants rather than limited to a few. Very significant 
positive movement took place on the following five sub scales: Inner 
directed, self actualizing, values existeritiality, self regard, and 
nature of man. 

In conclusion, the above evidence points out that the Human Potential 
Group process can create positive change in students and prevent any 
further negative movements. The research has shown that the process has 
helped students discover and clarify their own values , learn to control 
and direct their cmx lives, increase their self-regard, and develop a 
more positive attitude toward others. 
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Summary of Chapter II 



Chapter 11 outlined the underlying principles of tlie human potential 
group program. One of the unique qualities of the human potential 
group is that it focuses on positive rather than negative characteristics 
of participants, 'llie approach is tlierefore safer and easier to 
incorporate into the public school setting than most group procedures. 
Because of its emphasis on positiveness , members tend to feel 
comfortable in participating and have less fear of the group itself. 

An outline of the human potential group program was included in the 
chapter to provide the reader id.th a clearer understanding of program 
content and to help him utilize the entire program or specific concepts 
contained in it. 
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CHAPTER III 
Eliminating Self Defeating Behaviors 

Self Defeating Behavior Group Concepts 
Milton R. Cudney 

Ciolf defeating behaviors are those things that get in 
the way of our operation. They^ are behaviors that we 
carry along with us but really do not help in our 
everyday functioning, in fact, they hinder our effec- 
tiveness and our efficiency. Put in achievement 
motivation terms, these hinderances to our productivity 
are called personal obstacles. Dr. Cudney has spent 
years working with hundreds of clients on an indivi- 
dual and group basis. Through his experiences he has 
developed an effective program to change behavior. 
In just a short period of time, the program has 
received national acclaim and recognition. The fol- 
lowing comments by Dr. Cudney explain the self 
defeating behavior group concepts. 

In a self defeating behavior training program I normally spend ten to 

twelve hours spread over five weeks with people in a group setting, 

helping them to change behavior patterns. I began by talking about the 

philosophy behind the SDB approach to change behaviors. For example, 

I stress the wholeness concept. It's the idea that the whole universe, 

this big fantastic place, is a whole system and there are a lot of 

systems all the way from the total universe down to sub-atomic particles. 

Also I talk about the universe being in process and, therefore, every 

system below the big system better be smart enough to be in process. I 

talk about how the universe creates, and how you as a counselor, teacher, 

administrator, teacher helper, psychologist, behavior change specialist, 

and so on, should be operating consistently with how the universe 

operates. I bring this kind of information into my workshops as it is 

appropriate. 

Before going any further, I want to acquaint you with one of my 
charts because I refer to these charts quite often. This first one is a 
model of a living system. 



This chapter was developed from Dr. Cudney 's presentation 
a^^hf» Impact Workshop held at The University of Michigan. 
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This chart comes from the thoughts of Dr. Ross L. Mooney at Ohio 
State University. I have adapted it to use in my work. It helps me to 
understand some things, and to get information across to other people. 
The circle on the left represents a person's system. The other circle 
represents a culture system, I use the chart to explain that living 
things have an inside, and an outside. There is an awful lot ^'out there^' 
but there is an awful lot "in here" too, especially with regard to 
something as complicated as we are. 

So there is an inside and outside to these systems. ^Vhat happens 
is that what's inside comes outside of the self and gets involved. This 
is what is called transactional areas. It is where the person and the 
culture meet, where we get information, food, etc. A person com: 
outside himself and gets involved in this trarsaction area that in 
choices such as : \\hat am I going to take in? What am I going to reject? 
One is always making some choices concerning what to take in. In some 
of these choices the person is fully aware, with others, he 'is not so 
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aware. So I denote a "transaction^' which means the person is getting 
together with the culture . Choices ere made , and in the process of going 
outside you have what I call fittings. They are nothing more than what 
you do when you see a lizard or a snake. For exaznple, you put it in a 
classification of reptile. That is a fitting. We've all got fittings 
about women or men. We have fittings about counseling. Our mind takes 
certain things, puts those things together, and makes a fitting out of 
them. You could also call them integrations. IVhen you eat food, your 
body is making fittings out of it. Your skin, bones and energy system 
physically puts things, in this case food, together. The fourth part of 
this model has to do with openness. Openness is open out there and open 
in here, in the mind. Of course, the more open you are to what goes on 
outside, the more capable you are of making good choices, or taking in 
good things . 

In continuing with this thought, I want to mention how people learn to 
take on self defeating behavior patterns. When a child comes into this 
world there are no self defeating behavior patterns. These are learned. 
They are not a part of the genes. They are not part of a family tree, or 
anything like that^ They are things that one learns. So a child comes 
into his world with a lot of different systems. He has a digestive system, 
reproductive system, elimination system, skeletal system, blood system, 
nervous system, muscular system, and so on. Those are a lot of separate 
systems that all go together to make up a bigger system which happens to 
be man. All is coordinated, all is fitted together, all is whole. 
Separately they are also whole systems as well as all being part of a 
bigger system. I'm part of a bigger system which is part of a bigger 
system. The universe is a hierarchy of systems. 

One of the things that 1 have come to call another part of us is the 
self system. The self system is all fitted together. It represents 
integration and wholeness . 'Yhe child, however, needs to go outside 
himself so the physical and psychological self system can develop. Just 
^ being bom is going outside in a new way. Physically there are other 



ways to go outside. For instance you go outside to take in milk. 
When human babies take milk back into their personal system, it fits well. 
It wouldn't fit very well for a Ford car. That is a different kind of 
system. There are soine things that fit and there are seme things that 
don't fit the human system. 

Through three billion years in coming, there has developed a given 
structure in humans. It is not wise to treat this system just any old 
way and expect it to work very well. There is a given structure that has 
to be treated in a certain way to make it function best. If you feed it 
just anything, you're going to get into trouble. There is a given 
structure that is dictated by the way it is made. If you try to feed 
your Ford peanut butter, it won't work. It doesn't fit. I'm trying to 
get the word fitting across. (I hope th?.n I've made the point.) There 
are some things that fit and some things that won't fit. As an example, 
a kid comes outside of himself and takes milk back in, and it fits. He 
goes outside there and takes in some Gerbers baby food and that fits 
pretty well. He goes outside there and takes in gasoline or nails, and 
they don't fit! 

In looking at the psychological area, there is already a model for 
psychological digestion- -the physical digestive system. I have come to 
understand that our brain and the physiological digestive system operate 
in the same way. It's a system we are bom with. You have to feed it 
so that afterwards it will process that which it can process. It will 
make fittings out of the stuff- it can make fittings out of and it will 
do the best job it can if you feed it junk. So psychologically we go 
outside and take from the culture- -from television, school, family, 
books J church, etc. The culture chooses things to send out there on 
those trips. \Vhen these kids come outside themselves they take in 
"culture" and try to make fittings out of it. I don't mean to imply that 
they sit around and consciously digest it. You are not consciously 
digesting the com flakes you had this morning, it's being done for you. 
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Well, psyche. il digestion is also being done for us and not in a 
conscious way. Uhat happens is that we go out, and get psychic material, 
and process it so that it becomes part of our self systems. But if 
things "out there'' do not fit the self system, that's different. It's 
like having indigestion, having some food in you that doesn't fit, that 
can't become skin and bones, -^s an example, you could say nasty things 
to a tree. But trees are not made in such a way that they can take on 
psychological garbage. Humans are that way. I could tell someone I 
didn't like him. Once wouldn't create a SDB, especially if there was a 
lot of good stuff coming in from his culture. But if I told him often 
enough, it would have an effect. If it's constantly repeated he might 
take on some of these patterns. 

The self-defeating behavior patterns never become part of the self 
system, yet people take on these behavior patterns and program them 
inside. The way I see the inside is in two parts. One is--and I've 
never known anybody not to have it--an integrated self system. It's 
always there, and we never lose it because that which fits is always made 
to fit, but we can take on what I call ill-fittings. For example, a 
person could be told that he is a poor speller. He could thus take on 
something that doesn^t fit and still have it a year later- -or twenty 
years later. 

To continue, let's look at the growing child. A lot of things have 
fit, but more and more things haven ^t fit. Thc^ child may now be twenty 
years old. He has taken on some new behavior pattenis that do not fit. 
The diagram summarizes a self with fitting and ill-fitting data taken 
within, . Preceding the diagram is a listing of self defeating behaviors 
that people have worked on. A Behaviors Change Facilitators Form is 
also included. This form is used to help participants in changing 
specific behaviors. Tuture reference will be made to contents (concepts) 
within this form. 

,1, 
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Examples of Behaviors 
SDB Workshops Have 

Inferiority feelings 

Negative self- concept 

Fear of failure 

Fear of groups 

Excessive worry 

Difficulty in decision making 

Unde r ach ieveme nt 

Racial prejudice 

Perfectionism 

Lack of motivation 

Withdrawal 

Excessive ovenv'eight 

Bi-sexuality 

Homosexuality 

Compulsive behavior: 

Compulsive lying 
Compulsive sexual behavior 
Compulsive eating, etc. 

Boredom 

Feelings of hatred 
Unfulfilled sexual experience 
Alcoholism 
Alienation of others 
Feelings of meaninglessness 
Inability to finish tasks 
Psychosomatic illnesses 
Depressions 
Stuttering 

Feelings of loneliness 

Fear of death 

Fear of the unknravn 

Avoidance of responsibility 

Fear of hurting others 

Excessive attempts to please 
others 

Drug abuse 

Inability to concentrate 



individuals In 
Worked On 

Folding up under pressure or when 
challenged 

Promiscuity 

Temper 

Defensiveness 

Fear of stating one^s opinion 
Negativism 

Fear of expressing deep feelings 

Dependency 

Inability to say no 

Authority hang-ups 

Insomnia 

To know what one wants to say but 

unable to get the right words out 

Disorganization: 

Never on time 

Waste time 

Poor planning 

Can't find things needed 

Forgetful 

Wait until the last minute to do 
things 

Fear of being oneself 

Always feeling pushed by something 

Fear of God 

Unrealistic expectations of self and 
others 

Unhappiness created by oneself 

Unrealistic mistrusting of others 

Fear of commitment 

Procrastination 

Lack of confidence in self 

Fear of rejection 

Extreme nervousness 

Excessive day-dreaming 

Inability to give oneself in a 
loving relationship 

Etc. Etc. Etc. Etc. Etc. Etc. Etc- 



o 
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SDB Facilitator Change Form 

(Name) 

1. To insure that I can abandon myself and iise SDB patterns, I use tlie 
following mythical fears : 

A. -IVhat I fear I will find out about myself. (Use back for more space) 

1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 

B. IVhat I fear will happen to me. 
1. 

2. 
3. 

II. The abandoning choices which I make which insure lUl go the SDB road 
are: 

1. 

2, 
3, 
4, 

III* Techniques I use to carry out SDB patterns are: 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

IV, I disown what I do to keep SDB patterns by: 
1. 
1, 
3. 
4. 

V. Prices I pay for using SDB patterns are: 
1. 
2, 
3. 
4. 

Techniques I use to minimize prices are: 
1, 
2, 
3. 
4. 
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PERSON SYSTEM 



TRANSACTIONS 




In a book I just read, the author called the self defeating behavior 
patterns '"feedback loops""-like in a computer. Using SDB patterns, you 
never get the computer going fresh. You keep following the same loop 
over and over again. For example, you have a certain pattern in certain 
situations. You mav use a depression pattern that you have. So what 
happens is that instead of going with this inner self, one goes with one 
of these learned ill-fitting feedback loops . That is why they are self - 
defeatin g. They work against self. 

As a broader example, in many ways we have a death culture here in 
American. Don't take me wrong, I like it here, but as a person who has 
worked with people a lot, I keep running into similar situations. I ask, 
'*\Vhy do all these people keep coming to me?" '*How come they are all 
stuck with that stuff?" How come when I talk to doctors, to clergy, to 
people who have it made in our culture, they are all struggling with the 
same thing everybody else is. I ask "What's going on around here?" And 



of course, I started reading and asking questions. So I have come to the 
realization that there is a lot of death in the culture. We have set up 
a culture that doesn't honor living things. You knav, as well as I do, 
\ve don't even honor trees half of the time. People who are uTiting that 
this planet, this spacecraft earth, may soon be uninhabitable say it^s 
because we haven't treated our plants and vegetation very well. But 
anyway, my point is there are many things involved in culture. When kids 
take everything in, despite doing well in school, church, and home, they 
end up with a lot of defeating behavior patterns. I have some examples 
of what in our culture causes people to learn self defeating behaviors. 
I'm always looking for more, but I'll just mention a few. 

First, let's look at values. Violence values are an example. We 
also have male and female values. Finally, today, people are trying to 
get rid of some of these boxes that we put ourselves into. For example, 
women are trying to throw off the yoke of their traditional image. 
IVhat happens when we say this is what a woman is supposed to be, or a 
man, and the person doesn't happen to be that? IVhat you have done is put 
some pressure on a person to abandon what they are. They may feel 
pressured to go with that thing "out there" that is supposed to fit. For 
exanple when I was a kid, my dad was very tough* We lived on a farm and 
many times I saw him bash his finger. He might swear, say dammit, but he 
would just lick it off or let the dog lick it. From a very tough guy I 
learned that little boys should be tough. This little boy didn't happen 
to be tough. He had inside of himself a lot of tenderness, desire to 
cry, along with being fairly tough, too. A lot of that kind of thing 
that cam out of there didn't happen to fit this person in here. Well, 
you can see that if there is pressure of this sort, you have to have a lot 
of guts, or something in there, telling you not to abandon who you are. 

In the same view, we've built a technological society that is a 
tremendous thing. I think its fantastic, terrific, that we have built a 
technological society, but in so doing, we have built values that often 
don't fit people. Our human structure often doesn't work with values 
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that we have created in terms of machinery, the technology values. We 
have to leave a lot of those . We can keep the good things in tedmology 
but \<Q have to have some different values. I remember reading about the 
Volvo company in Sweden. They were getting rid of the assembly line 
because the assembly line didn't fit people. Vol^o came up with a 
different method. They were making teams that did much more than just 
repetition of a single task. It made great sense to me, for just one 
company realizing that some of the technological values don't fit people 
and trying to do something about that. 

Competition is another of our "achievements." We can set up schools, 
for instance, on a competitive level, and utilize the bell-shaped curve. 
By doing this you have already dete mined that certain people are going to 
fail. This is a stupid thing in terms of self concept development, but we 
still value this competitive notion when we know that what we need is more 
cooperation in the years aliead. We We also adopted many outer- thrust 
values. It's almost as though we don't know that there's an inside. 

Our attitude about God, I think, is a definite contributor to people 
developing self-defeating behavior patterns. People often have a concept 
of God that's fixed. 1 hear people talk about a living God, but if you 
look at the way they operate it's just as fixed as can be. Meanwhile the 
universe is a creative, living, dynamic place. If you fix your Cod, 
you're talking about 2,000 years ago, and it's like being chained to the 
Bible. To me, you have to let go of your concept of God every six months 
to add some new fittings. The point is, if you take this whole place, 
and if that's what you call Cod, and see it as a fixed thing that you 
worship, you set yourself apart from it. That gets pretty lonely. Most 
of us have a concept of God that's contrary to the way people are made. 
People are changing, dynamic, evolving and if you see the big picture 
wrong, the little parts will create difficulty. Institutions are another 
concept that we keep static and, of course, they aren't. Those are some 
general things. 



People tell me, certain things as to why they develop a self 
defeating behavior pattern in the first place. Tliese specific things 
come out of those general things mentioned earlier. As an example, '^Mother 
kept putting expectations on me as a child that didn't fit." '^I was 
conpared to other children.'' Another thing people say, "I was made fun 
of for the differences." Differences could be anything from skin color 
to being tall, short, etc. Often times its never a single incident. 
It's always thousands of hard-to-remember little things that are put 
together. Partly for that reason I don^t spend time on the why of the 
behavior. I focus upon how people keep SDB patterns going once they learn 
them. It should be pointed out that people learn SDB patterns from their 
interaction with their culture, but once they learn a defeating pattern 
they need to take over the job o2 keeping it alive and functioning. 

Nl)' SDB theory has five concepts to it. Each concept represents one 
of the five ways people have available to them to put a SDB pattern into 
gear. This chart will help clarify how the concepts work together to 
form the SDB pattern assembly line. 

This lighl area Person uses techniques 

represents ill^Etting implement the Person must disown 

material person obcmdoning oi his part in the 

has token in seU choice. SDB pattern, 

from the past » ^^^^-^ a 



This dark area 
represents the 




2. ? 




When a person comes to a 
new moment where he 
normally uses an SDB 
pattern^ he takes fears from 
past trips and projects them 
out ahead of himself and 
blocks free access down 
this road. 



Person minimizes prices 
he pays so he does not 
have to face his fears 
of iwing without the 
SDB pattern. 



growing* developing, 
integrated self. 



in a new moment if he 
will follow the 
responses coming out 
of the fitting self, 
or if he will follow 
ill-fitting r^ta. 
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To put an SDB pattern into gear the first step is to conceive of the 
new moment in a fearful way. This is done by triggering fears from the 
past and projecting them down the non-SDB road, IVhat this accomplishes 
is a blocking (see diagram) of the non-SDB road. I have temed this 
concept The Avoidance of Mythical Fears . The fears were not mythical at 
the time they were first experienced, but as they are taken from the past 
and put out ahead of oneself to initiate the SDB pattern, they are a myth. 

Typical mythical fears people have if they believe they cannot use 
their non-self defeating patterns in new moments include: 

I won*t be able to cope. 

lUl find myself to be a person I won*t like. 
I will be hurt. 

I will find out there is no person in me beyond the SDBs, 

I will find I am dumb and incompetent without SDBs. 

Someone will see my true feelings and take advantage of me. 

People will laugh and ridicule ire and I will have no satisfactory 
way to handle this. 

Once the fears are activated, the second step comes into play. A 
choice (concept two) must be made to abandon one's integrated data and 
go, instead, with ill-fitting data learned from the past. Besides this 
abandoning choice there are other choices such as using techniques, 
minimizing prices, and disowning, but this abandoning choice is by far 
the most critical in using an SDB pattern. 

After the choice is made to avoid the non-SDB road, techniques 
(concept three) are required to accomplish the intent of the .abandoning 
choice. Techniques are the machinery utilized in the SDB assembly line. 
Typical examples of techniques are: 

Comparing oneself to others or to some mythical idea. 

Distorting feedback. 

Concentrating on only one side of an issue. 

Manipulating people and things. 

Lying, 

Bringing back previous defeats in one*s mind to scare self, 
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To project fearful things out ahead of self. 
Putting ill-fitting expectations on self. 

Again, the purpose of techniques is to have a means of inplementing 
defeating choices. As an exa]T55le of how a technique would work, look 
at inferiority as a SDB pattern and realize that the technique of 
coirparing oneself to others provides one with the machinery for coming off 
seccsnd best and, hence, acconplishing the inferiority feeling. 

The result of creating fears, choosing to avoid the created fears, 
and using techniques is defeating for the individual. I have labeled 
these results the prices one pays for perpetuating SDB patterns, (concept 
four). These prices are so great that if anyone faced them squarely, SDB's 
could not continue. Thus, people \A\o do an excellent job of blocking off 
the non-SDB road with fears need to do something with the prices. To 
keep the SDB assembly line alive and functioning these prices need to be 
minimized. There are many ways to acconplish this, but for lack of time 
to discuss them, let me just say that techniques are used for this purpose. 

The last step in peipetuating an SDB assembly line is to disown one^s 
own responsibility in the whole process, concept five. The person must 
disown his part in the creation of the fears. People do such a good job 
of disowning fears that they actually believe and feel the fears to be real. 
Choices one makes must be disowned along with minimizing the prices. To 
top it all off, the person must even disown himself as the one who is 
disowning. 

Procedures provide the means to implement the theory. The procedures 
that I have developed take the SDB theory, and then try to find ways of 
getting it into operation so that people can change their behaviors , I 
look at procedures as a way to get the job done. It^s an engineering kind 
of thing, the nuts and bolts. 

In the workshops we conduct at Western Michigan University, we usually 
have between ten and twenty participants. The workshops meet for about 
^'^n hours spaced out over five weeks . Each person works only on trying 



tjo help himself chajige his behavior. People do not help each other, in 
fact, I do not even let them interact with each other. They talk only 
with the leader. 

We begin tlie worki^hop with an administrative session in which we help 
eacJi participant to identify the SEBs he ;\dll ^^ork on, to learn about how 
SDBs are created, and to learn how to be a successful group member. 

I have e^q?ectations of workshop participants. Ihey need to be there 
and to be on time. Not for me, for themselves. If they're not tJiere they 
will miss the lesson and, therefore, something that is needed in order 
to change. I try to stress that. If someone doesn't apply the concept 
and doesn't work, I ask that person to leave. I've only asked one woman 
to leave. My o\m analysis of that situation was that she'd been to about 
six different therapy -type experiences and had defeated everyone of them. 
I wasn't about to let her get away with it again because she wasn't 
doing herself aiiy good. She knew what to do but she wasn't applying it. 
This is like a contract. I'll do my job if each person does his job. I 
try to make very clear what must be done, so they knw what to do and can 
do it. Then I give a handout on everything I teach so that if a person 
missed it, or if by chance I don't teach it well, or if 'they missed it 
by thinking about their girlfriend or about the party that night, they 
have another chance to get it* Another tiling I do is spend some time on 
how people defeat themselves in the workshop. ^V thought is if you 
don't spend some time telling people how they defeat themselves, tliey 
won't make it. 1\\ey are going to use defeating behavior patterns in the 
workshop. Therefore, I try to get that out in the op^. I want them to 
be aware of it. I'll mention what defeating themselves in a worksliop is 
like. I'll give them- examples : Part way through the program, one can 
forget the self defeating behaviors he is \\rarking on. A person can 
believe that something worse will Jiappen if self defeating behaviors are 
given up, be attentive to only parts of the program, approach the workshop 
with the notion that the learning will be applied later instead of 
immediately. He can imagine that the time taken to change will 



inconvenience otJiers. Tliere are many such things that can be self 
defeating, ni teadi those things and then 1*11 say, "\Vhat are you doing 
or what did you do when you came to the ivorkshop or what have you done 
recently to defeat yourself?" A person might say that he was kind of 
anxious when he came and a little bit scared. Itiat is defeating 
yourself- -because while you're caught up in that anxiety you are not 
going to get what you need, I spend time all the way tlirough the 
workshop on "defeating yourself," because if you defeat yourself in the 
workslx)p you are not going to make it. About part way thiDUgh most people 
are on top of that, 

Tlie otlier thing I do is to identify behaviors. I have a list of about 
65 or 70 defeating behavior patterns that I give to everyone, I have 
them check all of those behavior patterns that pertain to them, and have 
them pick the major ones which they will work on in the sessions. 
Occasicnally someone will have a little trouble and I give about five or 
ten minutes at the end of the hour for anybody who is struggling with it. 
So that's what I do the first meeting. Of course, I tell them when the 
meetings are and how often we will meet, 

I used to interview everybody for 15 minutes with the idea of screening 
out people, but I don't do that now. I don't let somebody in who would 
disrupt the process. I had one person attend who mainly wanted to swear 
at eveiybody, lie pounded on walls and wouldn't follow the directions. 
He finally stayed because one day I was just about to throw him. out 
bodily. So he decided to settle dom and see what he could do. 

Regarding secrets, I try to keep secret information out of the work- 
shop. I have canned a little thing I say. I say, "I don't care how many 
men or women you have been with, how many banks you've robbed, how many 
times you have cheated on your income tax, or how many relatives you have 
in state hospitals. I don't care about that. You can keep all the 
skeletons that you have in the closet," I don't need that kind of 
information to help somebody change defeating behavior patterns. It gets 



in the way. You could spend a year on the "juicy stuff and never help 
anyone. So for that reason I try to keep it out. Most people who go 
through a workshop do not know what behaviors other people are working on. 
If asked, about 17 out of 20 people surely wouldn^t know'. All you need 
to work on is the way you keep things going. IVhat you are working on is 
sort of irrelevant anyway. 

I have conducted some workshops for 1 hour 1 day a week. I like to 
run a workshop with two leaders. I think there are slightly better 
results with two leaders. One leader can be teaching and another can be 
picking up things because he doesn't have the teaching responsibility. 
That's helpful. I might teach about prices one way and the other person 
might view them in a different way, so overall, it's a helpful thing for 
people. I like two leaders with about 20 people. We take turns 
teaching. In the second part of the workshop we divide up. I take 10 
and the other person takes 10. With the fifth graders, the counselor and 
social worker spent three half -hour meetings on disowning before they felt 
the pupils really understood disowning and could apply it. So you have 
to vary it for the people you* re working with. IVith blind students, I 
put material on tape. They all have tape recorders and so they listen to 
them, and hand back the tape to me. With the junior high students, 
counselors in Kalamazoo have rewritten the handouts. 

Regarding structure, I believe that if you want to help people change 
their behavior you've got to structure the things to get the job done, 
because most people work pretty hard to keep their behavior. So I 
control the workshop. I don't ask, "What are we gonna do today?" I 
know what I'm going to do. I going to try to get them to cooperate. 
They need to cooperate. There's a definite beginning to the workshop and 
an ending. I know what the subject matter is. I may teach a concept in 
thirteen minutes, give or take a minute or two here, because IVe practiced 
it. It's that definite. There's no deviation from what I determine is 
the correct procedure. The reason it sounds sort of strong, or the reason 
I set it up that way, is that people will do all they can to manipulate 
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the thing around to keep the behavior pattern. So I don't let them vary. 
For example, on a particular day I need to get disowning across. If 
someone wants to talk about fears I say, "Look we talked about that. If 
you missed it you better go back over the handout. You need to know 
disowning and that's what we're on today." I would be that structured. 
Time allotment is definite. Participants are not counseled outside the 
workshop hours. You have to fit these things td yourself. Some people 
don't like that. I do. The reason I like it is that it forces people to 
do the job in the workshop, or not do it. For instance, most people who 
come to me and say, "I need extra help," didn't do the job in the hour I 
gave them. They didn't do the job there and under the guise that they 
want to change, will come and see me for an hour. Well what I've learned 
is if I say no, or say you need to do the job in a workshop, they get on 
the stick. So that's the reason I do it. It's more helpful to them. 

Participants are clear on what they're in the workshop for and how 
the goals will be n»et. I try to make it very clear. Again, I'm trying 
to help them so they don't disguise the thing. Handouts are given along 
with forms to follow. Homework assignments are given. People are asked 
to apply the concepts. If people don't follow the structure, I cut them 
off. I try to do it nicely. One guy said it bothered him for awhile 
and then it didn't because he knew it was done to help him. He said it 
v/ould have been a good thing if I had told him ahead of time, so now I 
tell people ahead of time. I may cut someone off at different times 
and this is the reason. If I ask someone, "How do you disown?," he may 
tell me how he disowns and then go into a 10 minute tirade to give me a 
story about it. Well I could let him go, but I don't need that, so I 
cut him off. Or, I may structure it so that today we're on disowning and 
he starts going someplace else. I'll say, "Let me interrupt for a minute 
now." This procedure keeps us from going all over the place and 
prevents individuals from keeping their behaviors. Usually people 
swing with it. After a while you don*t have to keep them on the track. 
They'll keep themselves on the track and of course that's more fun. 



Those are some of the things about structure: time , beginning > end , and 
certain subject matter. But you have to make the structure fit you and 
your situation. 

Let me make a comment about interaction in a group. I don't allow 
talking in a group. I mean people say hello and goodbye and are very 
friendly before and after, that sort of thing, but I don't allow talking 
in a group except when they talk to the leaders » They don't interact 
with each other. It's different than most group work where the idea is 
to get some feedback or confrontation going. But, for what I'm trying to 
do, I don't believe in that. \Vhat Pve learned, after watching people 
in groups, is that if you let them talk to each other they'll talk to 
each other in such a way so they can come out with the behavior patterns 
they went in with. So I try to- eliminate this. I allow them to talk 
only to me. Let's say someone would give an example of a technique he 
used. Let's say another person says, "That reminds me of something that 
I do," That's all right. You can learn and you benefit from that* But 
nobody ever says, "Did you ever think about this point?" It might sound 
like- a good thing but we could get off the path this way. The other 
thing is that everybody is working on themselves. That's the focus. 
It's just what you can get for yourself. I tell them to be selfish and 
not to woriy about it. Let that bird take care of himself and you take 
care of yourself, 

I'd like to mention concepts taught in a particular class. Assume 
they've already learned about one concept. Let's say, I taught the 
choice concept the first day. I ask them to apply it. Now we come 
back and we all sit down and it's 11 o'clock. I say, "I'd like to spend 
10 or 15 minutes talking with you about your application of the choice 
concept. I'd like to hear from everybody. O.K. let's go." Usually 
they'll sit for about 2 seconds. I don't have to wait very long. Pretty 
soon everybody talks. 

"Did you apply the concept?" 

"Well, I hadn't thought about the word choice since last tir.3/' 
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"O.K. then just a second or tvvo on how you're defeating yourself. 
You will have to put in a little psychic energy, a little bit of juice, 
or you're not going to make any progress. Did any choices come up where 
you used it?" 

"I did use the behavior this week." 

"Well then, there wers choices there, but I guess I missed them." 
"O.K. how about somebody else?" 

Thus I get them to talk about the application of the concept. 
Somebody will say, "Well, I was watching for the choices, but they 
slipped by me, or I had those behaviors and I can't believe how good I 
am at the behaviors, or, I always missed the choices moments." I say, 
"That's right, but you're thinking about it." You may miss them 10 hours 
now, 5 hours tomorrow, 3 hours, 2, and pretty soon they're right there 
when the choice is being made." So anyway we discuss the concept for 10 
or 15 minutes and I say anything that I think is helpful. 

Now let's take fear. I might teach that for about 15 minutes and 
then I'll say, "Now do you understand it?" I make sure they understand 
it because I ask them to tell me what I taught. If I get it the way I 
tried to teach it o.k., if I don't then I tr>' to redo it. First, I make 
sure they understand it, and then I ask them to personalize. "O.K., what 
are the fears as to why you keep the behavior?" We then go around and I 
get those fears out. I give them a handout and tell them to apply this 
concept along with the other one. I ask them to identify the fears- -how 
you put them into gear, how you create them, and try to check them out. 
Then I say we will come back ready to discuss them. So that's a typical 
class hour. 

I make the workshop mo\o fast. One guy said, "It's like a trolley 
car, you have the feeling you either get on or you're going to miss it." 
For instance, "I'm going to teach the concept today and if you don't get 
it it's too bad." Well I do give them another chance in a summary hour, 
but most people decide to get on. It does move fast. If you miss the 
fear thing today you've got the handout, but I'm not going to spend a lot 
of time on it. So you've got to get with it and keep moving, I think 
it helps people to take on the responsibility of getting out of the 
-"rogram what they need. It's my responsibility to do a good job teaching 
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it, so I make it move fast. I don't divert, or stop and have a 10 
minute dialogue with somebody. I hardly ever talk to somebody more than 
a minute at a time. 

I might mention one other procedure - - homework . The junior and high 
school teachers that assign homework to the kids have had difficulty 
with it. The consensus of opinion was that they've got to make it more 
specific in terms of exactly what they want and they've got to limit the 
kids to half a page. Then they think they'll do a better job. I give 
people homework. I have them take a technique and I'll have them go 
home and write me about a page on techniques as it applies to them. 
Then I take the homework and I write on it and I give it back to them. 
I've had a lot of people say it's helpful. I've heard some of them say 
that's the beist thing; they really got nailed on exactly what was 
wrong. This is homework on techniques and disowning. I'll read what 
the person said, for exajnple, "I'm going to begin by stating myself 
defeating behaviors in regard to my job as a dorm staff, I don't have 
confidence." I circled "I don't have confidence" and wrote, "You need 
to identify your methods and keep in mind that lack of confidence is 
something you do and not something you don't have." There's a big 
difference. The person said, "I don't have confidence." That's a lie. 
What she has is lack of confidence. She creates lack of confidence. 
It isn't something she doesn't have, it's something that she's doing to 
herself. She thinks she needs to learn how to be confident. She needs 
to learn what she does to destroy confidence and quit that. Confidence 
will automatically come out of that self. To go on with her paper, she 
said, "I don't trust my decisiojis. My techniques are superior attitude, 
cold and stand-offish appearance. I also use sarcasm as one of my 
techniques. Sarcasm as proof of my superiority, as proof of my over- 
confidence. I hold on to a poor concept of myself and then when I 
compare myself with others I come out second best." Now keep in mind 
she learned the concept ^ I gave her a hand- out on about 80 techniques 
so she has all that behind her. "I end up making a mountain out of a 
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mole hill--I distort other people's reactions. I simply don't trust 
them." I wrote on her paper, "Good techniques as you see yourself 
using them; you need to begin not using them. Action is needed." I 
wanted to make sure she was applying the things, so I gave her a 
little prod. She said, "I don't trust myself, so consequently, I don't 
trust anyone else." There's a lot of truth to that. Not trusting 
yourself always precedes unreal is tically not trusting other people. 
She said, "I'm always assuming the worst to happen." That's a technique. 
She's listing techniques. She writes, "I am very racially prejudiced. 
I don't trust black people. I am afraid of them. When I should stand 
up and say something to the black girls on nty- floor because they're too 
noisy or they have broken some important rule, I mistrust myself, and 
1 can't formulate in my mind what I want to say. I have unrealistic 
expectations." I circled "unrealistic" and added, "One of your 
techniques is to lie to yourself. You know they are unrealistic but you 
still do them. You need to lie to yourself to keep doing them. If you 
know they're unrealistic you can't keep doing them unless you lie." So, 
that's another technique she used, lying. That's a way I can help her. 
She says she has unrealistic expectations, but unless she pinpoints 
them she's going to continue the behavior through vagueness. If you 
don't spell these out to yourself it's too easy to keep using them. She 
needs to spell them out, so a month from now she could say "I have 
realistic expectations." I want her to get them down. Then she goes 
on--"I have unrealistic expectations of others, I disown by telling my 
boyfriend after I've used my self defeating behavior, that is just the 
way I am." She does have a self defeating behavior pattern, she doesn't 
like it, and she says to herself, that's just the' way I am. I circled 
'just the way I am'. This is a good way to disown and keep right on 
defeating yourself. On the bottom I say, "Can you begin to get a feeling 
for how hard you work to make sure you do not have to respond to your 
world without self defeating behaviors?" So, if you listen to all the 
techniques she's used, you know she's working hard, Pm trying to open 
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her mind up a little bit and begin to look at how much this costs her. 
I'm not to the prices thing yet, but I'm trying to get her to look at 
it a little bit. So, that's one example of homework. 

I'll now read to you one on prices: "Like you said, I knew there 
were some costs of pain connected with keeping my self defeating 
behavior, but even those took on or had a deeper meaning (for me) after 
Monday's class." I circled 'Deeper meaning' with a little arrow and 
put, "Prices have to hit home to do any good." He went on, "I became 
aware of ho\; necessary, crucial, it is for me to stop creating my self 
defeating behavior of perfectionism." And in the margin I wrote, "Yes 
it's funny, but this self defeating behavior keeps you from being as good 
as you could be." You see, most people think perfectionism is to help 
you to do a good job. No, it's to help you not to do a good job. I'm 
not talking about Bobby Fisher's kind of perfectionism, but the kind of 
perfectionism most of us develop because people told us what to do and 
we took it over, afraid to be ourselves. He continues, "I realize many 
prices, the one that really struck me or really the one I've actively 
not looked at is the relationships I've not allowed. The person's 
reactions I've centered in on were only those that reinforced perfectionism." 
I circled 'reinforcement', and wrote that "reinforcement is a good 
technique." I-le talked about prices and I also pointed out the 
technique. The price here is obvious to me. He sa)S, "I never allow 
myself to meet the person, to see the person and get to know him." "I 
only meet his stuff (Him could be his wife, teacher, mother, dad.)" I 
circled "stuff," anc wrote, "you pay for this, you don't know him, and 
it just keeps you from knowing more about you." He says that, "The main 
thing T want to get across is that I fully realize how painful I am to 
me by keeping this self defeating behavior." "I was sitting there 
Monday and began to fejl the pain, very deep pain, but there was 
something about the pain, as compared to the pain I felt before creating 
this behavior." I circled "it was a pain," and said "Yes this would be 
disowning. You learn some pain and then you go around belting yourself, 
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kicking yourself, and then you end up next week doing the same thing." 
This was different from what he was saying. Me also said, "The pain 
attached to prices paid for keeping this self defeating behavior are 
strong motivators." I circled 'motivators' and said, "As humans we're 
made in such a way that if we do not keep our wholeness we will pay the 
prices. They're designed to motivate us but not to defeat ourself." 

Here's another short example. "Again today, I don't want to go to 
the workshop. I'm looking for a way out. It's a nice day; I'd rather 
be outside." This behavior doesn't bother me all the time. "I'm not sure 
I have picked the right behuv^ior to work on." I put a little thing by 
that paragraph and said'-"You're looking for ways to keep your self 
defeating behavior. You're working overtime to keep your behavior. If 
you will look, you will see you're using more energy doing this than it 
would take to change the behaviors." He \snrites, "Concept 2 is clear, 
I should work on telling myself that this behavior is costing me too 
much but it's hard to come up with a way of getting it out completely." 
Now that's not what I tried to get across at all. He just distorted 
that thing. So 1 circled "should" and said, "What do you mean should? 
This is for you. Making it a should is making it a good technique to 
keep the behaviors. Are you making it fearful to want to change?" Then 
he said, "Telling myself that this is bull behavior." I say, "You don't 
have to tell yourself anything, just honestly face what your self 
defeating behavior costs youl Also look and see how you minimize prices." 
What he was trying to do was to do the behaviors, pay the prices, and 
then tell himself that it's too much. It won't work that way. It boils 
down to either you need to decide if you want to change the behaviors or 
not. If you want to keep them and continue paying the prices, be my 
guest. However, if you want to change, you need to get involved in the 
workshop. Ask when you don't understand. Once you recognize the way 
you're defeating yourself in the works) lop, you need to stop. You need 
to quit playing games with picking a behavior-- just work on the total ways 
VQU defeat yourself. IVhat you are after is not to defeat yourself in 
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any way. That is your goal. He said he was having trouble picking a 
particular behavior. Then I said, "You \dll see if you look. The way 
you are treating the workshop has implications for seeing a lot of ways 
you defeat yourself- -open up to seeing this." And in another paragraph 
I put, "You lie a lot to yourself. Begin by owning up and seeing 
yourself as a liar, then you can bjgin to quit it. As soon as you do, 
your change will begin." So that's another piece of homework. I 
usually give people three homework assignments and it takes a lot of 
time to respond to the homework I give. 

Question § Answer Session 
The following questions were directed to Dr. Cudney concerning the 
SPB Training. The answers given by Dr. Cudney should provide additional 
insight into the training program. 

Q: Don't you think people should know how they picked up their self 
defeating behavior? 

A: Usually not. I'm not against it, but I think a part of my reaction 
is that we spend too much time trying to get in touch with where it came 
■ from. I've had people put it into context by saying, "Pve spent three 
years in therapy and I know where all this came from, but now I want to 
do something about getting rid of it," Most of the time I try to think 
of how you've taken it over and how you kept it going. I think if you 
have a sense of where it came from, it can be helpful. I'll just make 
one up. For example, I'm a Catholic girl and I'm in the seventh grade. 
I meet a Jewish boy in school, and we're just friends. But mother and 
dad think we're more and make a big thing of it, so I take on a defeating 
behavior pattern as a result. I*mwith this counselor and we are talking 
about fears and all of a sudden it clicks in, as to what the fear is, 
and it goes right back to that situation. The fear today becomes 
illuminated based on what happened back there. So what happened back 
there can help you sometimes to catch it quicker. But at the same time 
I have people who don't spend much time on that and the reason I don't 
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is because it is too easy to disown. For all practical purposes, all I 
'want to knatf is how they are taking it over and how do they keep it going. 
Q: Don't you go back to childhood for the most effective therapy? 
A: I don't operate that way. I wouldn't be against it, and I don't 
think that knowledge is harmful. Usually, however, I can change most 
behaviors if people will cooperate, in 6 or 7 weeks without it. I 
think going back that far tak^s years. In fact, self defea.^ng behavior 
patteiTis most often don't go back to a specific incident. There may be 
an incident, like getting raped or something, when you were ten years 
old, which would be major. 

Q: Do you meet with each participant beforehand? 

A: No, all I know is that they have some behavior they would like to 
change and somehow they have the knowledge about our program which is 
meant to help them in this attempt. In the first session we all ^it in 
a circle so I can talk to them. Nobody is hiding behind anybody else. 
In the first session I hand out the expectations, and I make a contract, 
I say I'm not here for my health. I'm not here to have a nice time end 
I'm not here to fiddle my thumbs. 1 try to be nice about these things. 
I'm here to work my tail off to help you change behaviors. So I give 
them a handout and I say I will do my job, which I do. I work hard, I 
think a lot at night, I try to clarify things, I \,Ty to think what I 
would say to somebody. I don't say things that Tm pretty sure I won't 
come through on. I am as honest. as I can be with them. I do not 
socialize but rather, prefer to be businesslike. I list some of those 
things they can expect from me and I come through on that as best I can. 
In addition, i go so far as to make sure I get enough rest. I try to 
eat well, not just for running a workshop, but for myself. I want a lot 
of energy because it takes a lot of energy, especially when people are 
also working very hard to hang c- to these behaviors. You've got to be 
in good shape, you have to be strong, you have to be alive, so I 
exercise. I try to do a lot of things like that to be a good leader. 
I try not to wait until the gt'^Jiie to prepare to be a good leader. I try 
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to prepare now for the people I'm going to be with in the group. So, 
I come to ench session ready to go» I've thought the lesson through, 
and they kna\' I'm trying to do a good job. 

Q: One oi* these workshops lasts approximately how many hours? 
A: About ten liours . I spread them over about five weeks , two hours a 
week. In the last workshop I conducted I gave the option of one extra 
hour to anybody wlio wtinted it. I had about three or four people who 
took me up on that. We also have a year long Title III project in 
Kalamazoo, and we have put all the interested counselors through a work- 
shop for themselves, 'llien they attended three meetings on how to take 
what they had learned and use it with their o^vn populations. We have 
had junior and senior high counselors do it with pretty good success. 
IVe had one counselor and one social worker utilize it with fifth graders. 
ITiey were quite excited about it, too, It's also been used with other 
populations. For example, I've worked with AIX: parents. 
Q: How do you get your clients? 

A: Just like we got them ten years ago in our counseling center: 
teachers, parents, roommates, and other counselors refer, and there are 
many self referrals, For example, someone may have been in a workshop 
and three or four people will apply for workshops based on that one 
person. That is how. we get most of our people, the self referral, word 
of mouth. We do occassionally get people from the community. Once in 
a while we put out a little publicity from our counseling center to let 
students know what is available. 

Q: Do you ever openly disagree with the behavior that one of the 
participants may choose? 

A: I do in a way, but I let them be the final judge of it. I'd never 
say there, is something you ought to work on. I also never try to convince 
people that they are not inferior, because they will twist this around 
in order to keep their feelings. I try to get back at ha^ they keep 
inferiorities going, In the expectations I try to tell them how to be 
a good client in a workshop, to take full advantage of its content and 



to apply the concepts, I say, "If you don't understand something ask 
me. Keep -the behaviors you are working on to yourself, just be open 
about the things I. ask you about," I try to give those ground rules so 
that they know what to expect, I feel that if you sort of know what to 
do it is a lot easier to do it. I have people work on all self 
defeating behaviors that they can identify, not just one. I used to 
start with one, but I have learned that the fears they maintain may 
undergird behavior patterns; if I can take care of those fears, I have 
just cut them out from under 10 different patterns, 
Q: Do you make yourself familiar with the list they have checked so 
that you are familiar with what they are working on? 
A: I used to. I still do pick up the list and then give everything 
back to them. I used to think that I ought to know what they are working 
on, but I now find this specific knowledge irrelevant. All I need to 
help them with is the method for keeping tliese things going. Once in a 
while Pll look at the list and say something to an individual that 
might be helpful. But I usually don't know what they are working on 
after a week or so. I don't try .to remember, I know ^at people do to 
keep . these things going: choices or fear or disoivning. I work on these 
things. Let me add another thought. 

I run three day workshops from 9 to 5 and maybe an hour and a half 
at night on Friday, Saturday and Sunday and then go from 9 to 4:30 and 
maybe an hour Saturday night and then from 9 to 3 Sunday. That is a 
complete workshop. I enjoy these because people are there to work on 
behavior patterns and what you are teaching is all connected. It doesn't 
drift away. They don't lose much of it. The only trouble is that I 
would like to see participants a month later to find out what struggles 
they are still having, where I could give them feedback or help them 
look at their mistakes. I could incorporate three days and a meeting 
later, except that when I run 3 day workshops, people usually come from 
many different places. Another design, the one that is most popular in 
our setting, is 10 hours over 5 weeks. It's mainly to teach the process 
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to them, help them understand it, and help their: apply it. 
Q: Is it dangerous to break all SDB patterns do\m? 
A: Oh no, it's just the opposite. People ask me that all the time. 
People say you need defenses but I am mostly of the opposite opinion. 
There is nothing stronger to cope with than yourself, nothing better. 
I don't. mean to say that sometimes that may not be enough, but you 
don't have anything better going for you- There is nothing better, 
stronger, or more resilient than yourseJf. Think about this, if you 
surround that self with defenses you don't know where reality is. You 
don't know if it^s "out there" or "in here." But, if you follav that 
which is the most perceptive, you're right in tune with reality "in 
here" and "out there." If you put up defenses you just undercut 
yourself. At certain times there may be so much stress that the human 
cannot cope and you may need defenses. But if you continue to maintain 
that defense, you are just hurting yourself. The defense concept 
arises from not knowing what it is like to have a fitting self. I just 
take those SDB's away from people, as fast as I can, if I have anything 
to do about it. Then they get a sense of power, togetherness, being 
able to sort out what is real and what isn't real. That is what happens. 
That has always been my experience. 

Q: Let's assume that I have this self defeating behavior pattern and 
I am maintaining it because of other people. I really want to get rid 
of it. Could I just forget about them? 

A: I'll give you some thoughts on it. For example, you may have built 
a relationship with somebody, lets say marriage, and your spouse has 
learned to adapt to your self defeating behavior patterns. There is a 
little adjustment in letting that go, but most people have been waiting 
for us to get rid of those accumulations they could relate more to 
who we are. Most people are just delighted that you have dropped that 
defeating behavior pattern and found what, I would say, is a deeper 
self. This self doesn^t fc-^get about other people. A lot of people 
that come out of groups will say, "Well Vve run life around other 
.-people and now its just me. I'm not going to take you into consideration. 
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But, I've learned that when people let go of self-defeating behavior 
patterns they are more sensitive to other people, more considerate of 
others. At the same time they don't let others help them to go against 
who they are. Now we do use other people. I could say someone won't 
let me respond to who I am. We often use others as a technique to keep 
SDB's but it is a way of disowning, of putting the blame on another. .We 
just think they wouldn't let us be who we are. It's a way of disowning 
the fact. The less you disown, the more you let the pressure hit home. 
The more you consciously don't use technique, the more you begin owning 
the fears. There is a little panic when you 'go from practicing a behavior 
pattern to falling back on yourself. I think it is sort of akin to when 
Armstrong first walked on the moon. He knew that the moon was solid, 
but when he put his foot down from the bottom step and touched, it 
seemed he was wondering if he would fall through or no.t. Finally, in 
about five minutes, they were running around, etc. I think that, just 
before you let the pattern go, and go back on yourself, there is a 
little moment of panic. You are not too sure it is solid ground. As soon 
as you land on it you feel much better because then you begin getting 
feedback that you're operating the way the system is made. You have a 
deeper sense that it's right. It's the knowledge of the cells and the 
universe that it fits. 

Q: Do you see man as basically good then? 

A: I don't think that I operate so much from good or bad, but more 
that he is. If you ask me, "is that tree out there good or bad?" I 
could say it's good because it gives off oxygen or produces fruit or 
timber; but basically, it just is. People find they like who they are; 
and I also like who they are. I know five or ten years ago we had a 
lot of talk on the nature of man, and maybe it's still going on, but I 
think about it as given. Is an enzyme good or bad? To me that is just 
sort of the way it is. I try as best I can to take it the way it is. 
I'm not sure this good/bad categorization is very helpful. 
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Q: The person ackna;ledges self defeating behavior instead of disowning 
or admitting, but doesn^t o\sfn up. Does this mean that he is now at 
the place where he's willing to pay the prices? 
A: My experience has been that if you will own all the parts of this 
machinery, you will, of course, be without the behavior pattern; so you 
have to own the techniques, the dioiccs, and fears you have. Yes, you 
would give up the behavior pattern. I have another thought. You used 
the word admit. Some people will consciously admit this is a technique 
they're using and go right on using it. I've learned that people who 
really own techniques don't use them. A person doesn't just say, 
"Okay so I do compare myself to other people." Owning is actually to 
quit using the techniques, 0\^^ning yourself is the very best system you 
have got, and this system will not maintain self defeating behaviors. 
Q: IVhat about the situation when you encounter someone who seems 
"reasonably well put together and says something to the effect that "Okay, 
I do have a few of these self defeating behavior patterns. I think I 
have some understanding that I have these. I have a reasonable hold on 
life though, and I don't want to open up Pandora's box. I'm pretty happy 
the way I am and I think I will continue along this pattern. I don't 
think I need this ." - 

A: Well, I'd just let .them go their way. But if they came to me for 
help and said that, then I would take a little different attack. I 
don't personally go out to help people, only if they come to me do I 
help them. If they came in and were struggling with something and said 
that, I would focus on the fear of what Pandora's box is, not what they 
have in their mind. There is a lot of myth there. Pandora's box 
involves the fear of opening up something that is going to be too much, 
that might get me into difficulty. That is ail hogwash. But a person 
may, out of this fear, decide to stay there for the moment. 
Q: What kind of feedback do you get in terms of your own evaluation as 
to how effective participants feel this has been? 
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A: We've done some research on our effectiveness. Some of it's self- 
evaluation. We found out that the workshops are very effective. We*ve 
used the NIMPI , a questionnaire validated with the MMPI, and also a 
dissertation was completed at Michigan State on the" effects of workshops. 
The person did his dissertation on a workshop and the results were 
quite outstanding. In eight workshops we followed up participants six 
months later. That's the critical time in terms of follow up. As a 
group, the changes that they made in the workshop held. If there was 
any change it was further improvement. So it does hold. The reason I 
think 'it holds, is that people learn a system that they can use on their 
o\m. They're not dependent on anybody else now that they have a road 
map of what they may want to continue to work on. So it isn't like they 
only feel good at the end. They actually have some skills to be able 
to use later. Overall our research results have been very positive in 
every workshop. The same thing is coming out of the Kalamazoo Title III 
project which the State Department will have in its final report. 
Q: Do you conduct workshops in training people to do this, specifically? 
A: Our Title III Project was of this nature. I've also set up training 
workshops for three days, Friday, Saturday, Sunday. I've run four of 
them. iVhat I do there is to have people work at eliminating their own 
behaviors in two days. I want them to work on changing their own 
behaviors because I think they need to be able to know it from the inside 
out. Then I spend Sunday helping them think through how to apply it to 
their situation, whether they are ministers, teachers, counselors, or 
people who work in a drug center. I went to Alaska for the same thing 
where I ran a week long workshop for 25 people. 
Q: Do you do it with older people that are non-college, not for 
leadership, but just for participation? 

A: I haven't done much of - that because one has just sn much time. I 
ran 3 or 4 community workshops. ' I had some older people in there. In 
fact, in one workshop I had a student 15 and a woman 59. It doesn't 
"^ake much difference because you're working on your own behaviors. So 



many people ask, ^^\'hy do r do the behavior?" I can tell you why. The 
only reason why anybody ever did a self-defeating behavior or kept it 
going, was because he or she was afraid to be without it. Afraid to face 
the world without the behavior pattern. A lot of people will say, I 
can't figure why I do this. I say " how do you do it?" If you find out 
how you dp it, you can change. So often it goes back to, well I had a 
t-aumatic experience coining out of the womb, or I wasn't toilet trained 
right. I don*t mean to be knocking it, I think there's probably some 
validity to that, but let's look at how you've taken it over. That*s 
what I ask, and people really like that part. It forces them to be 
responsible, to look at what they do. Pretty soon people begin to ask 
themselves, 'how do I keep that thing going?' Then they can get some 
answers . 

Q: Couldn't the mind just be transmitting this? 

A: Yes, in fact, that is often a disowning. It's like there's some 
mysterious force, and I'm looking for that magical thing that will tell 
me why I'm doing it and then I'll have an answer. That's one of the 
big reasons I say, "don't waste time on it," because it is just a 
disowning. But there is a how . There is a why as to why we make bad 
decisions. It's fear. But aside from that I say please forget that why, 
just ask how . 

Q: What are the limitations of this approach? Is it effective with 
ten year olds or frum ages 10 to 18? 

A: I'm sure there are limitations. If a person can't understand the 
language of the person who's working with him, he wouldn't be able to 
understand the concept. I gave a speech to elementary teachers and 
asked them about this. When they started understanding some of this 
material, they said their students could understand the material. I 
have boys of my own and once in a while I ask them things like this to 
test it out. They usually don't have a great deal of difficulty and 
they're about average, intelligence. I think you can use it with most 
people. One of the things you^ve got to be careful of is that dumbness 
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is often a self-defeating behavior pattern and not a reality. A lot of 

people learn dumbness as a pattern. 

Q: But is this mainly for wealthy people? 

A: Oh no. 

Q: Could you go to a mental hospital and use it? 
A: Well, it has been used in a mental hospital. 
Q: Have you used it? 

A: I haven't, but a person who went through the workshop worked in a 
State Hospital and used it with people in that setting. She said she 
made good progress with half of the people. She reported some 
difficulties with people who were working with psychiatrists at the same 
time. ITiey played one side against the other. I*ve personally had 
some awfully troubled people in my groups and I think it's a lot easier 
to work with someone who has a strong ego. I think what you need to 
realize is that the procedure may have to be different from population 
to population but I'm convinced the concepts fit. U'hen I watch sick 
people, I watch them creating fear, only more severely. I see them 
trickier in their techniques. I see them diso\^Tling in more severe ways. 
I see the same things. I wouldn't expect to be able to effectively deal 
with a group of these people in just 10 hours. I would have to change 
the procedure to fit the people. 

Q: Do you discourage them from meeting afterwards? 

A: I don't try to structure that. I see people sitting out in the 

lobby sometimes talking to each other. I don't try to control that. I 

just try to take care of workshop time. I don't even make a comment on 

that. 

I gave a talk a short time ago at the University of Michigan. One 
person commented, "'ITiat's why I don't like group work. I knew there was 
something, but 1 couldn't figure it out. I let people talk to each other. 
They talk, and talk, and talk, and they never get where they need to 
get." It dawned on him that it was that interaction in which, because 
of fear, people end up manipulating each other, using techniques with 
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each other, and diso\\fning. How often have you been in a group where 
somebody gives somebody else feedback and all they've done is to pile a 
lot of their stuff on somebody else under the guise of honesty? It 
just confuses evciytJiing. Jt's hard to know where you are. So that's 
the main reason I don't allow talking between members. Most people 
really like this approach. They say, "I don't have to try to help 
anybody else, :md I don't have to worr)' about them giving me some 
feedback. I can just go in there and work on me." 

Q: Uliat if a person sees his behavior as self-defeating and he wants to 
get rid of it but others see it as part of his self-system? Do you ever 
find that this happens and have you said, "Wait a minute, maybe I'm 
wrong in this?" 

A: No, it never comes up that way. I think 1 understand what you mean. 
He sees a bat as a post and somebody else sees it as a baseball bat. His 
perception is an error and feedback would help to straighten that out? 

I think that most of us get enough feedback from life. What often 
happens is we have ways of handling honest feedback or reality in such 
a way that we can maintain distortion. IVhat I try to do, if I can, is 
to get people to quit disowning. I get them to quit making fears and 
avoiding themselves. I imagine there could be some isolated person that 
might need that, but I've never run into it. 

Q: How well do you get to know these people who ai^ in the workshop? 
Do you spend some time before and after to get to know them well? 
A: I don't get to know them too well, I don't mean to say that I 
don't sometimes have a very close feeling or that they might. But I 
don't get to know them. I know very little about their personal life. 
In fact, they'll talk about techniques they use and I'll probably forget 
them. The important thing is, they use them. So I don't get to know 
them very well. I usually remember them if I see them on campiis, etc. 
It's rather businesslike the way I do it. I used to, as a group leader, 
feel that they need to know me very well personally, but I've gotten 
away from that. My thoughts are, I know some things that will help . 
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them and Tm just trying to do that. We do ask for feedback in our 
research. There are places for things lil<e that, suggestions, etc. 
There's another side of that coin too. You do have a sense that you 
know them, because you learn about some of the struggles they have, 
the fears they've created, the techniques they use, diso\ming, and so 
on. 

Q: It sounds like the leader then, maybe I'm wrong, does most of the 
talking. Is that true? 

A: It^s true here. But there's quite a bit of involvement on their 
part too. 
. Q: In the working part? 
A: Yes. 
Q: Verbally? 

A: I would say, "tVhat are the fears that you have, or hmv about you?^' 
Then I'll say, "Don't wait for me to call on you." Soon hands will 
raise and they'll begin to talk. So I talk back to them. Usually I 
try to have them look at a little different angle, or at something they 
missed. I know they need to get involved in a verbal, interactive way 
or they wouldn't make it. 
Q: Have they tried any of this in prisons? 

A: I don't know. The reason I say that is a person came to me three 
months ago. He had a job in a prison. He'd been through a workshop 
with somebody else at our institution. Me took a survey at the prison 
and tried to assess ho\-i many people honestly wanted some help. He said 
he was really astounded. About 80^ of those guys said they were really 
hungry for help. He went in and interviewed and he said he felt that 
they were looking for some help in changing defeating behaviors. So he 
came to me and we spent a couple hours talking about it. iVhat he's done 
since, I don't know. 

I usually go around sharing and if people like it, then they ask me, 
and I try to share as much as I can. A couple of people in Saginaw, at 
the drug center, went through a three day workshop with me and I heard 
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that they're really doing a great job with it but I don't have any data 
on that. 

Q: Could you again clarify that point on verbalization that was asked 
earlier? 

A: The best way to do this would be through direct questioning. After 
I've taught the disowning concept I say, "Do you understand it? Now, how 
do you disown?" Many people don't think they disown but, they do blame the 
past a lot. They might say, "I don't say anything to anybody, but in my 
mind I think that if my mother and dad had gotten along better I wouldn't 
be struggling with what I've got." I say, "You're right, that's 
disoivning. How else do you disown?" "I don't know." "Weil you've got 
more ways than that to disown." "Well, I don't knoiv." I say, "I'm going 
to stay here until you think about it." 

Q: During this period of time are all the XDther participants involved or 
are they more concerned with their own thing? 

A: Well that's their concern. I don't know what they're doing. What 
happens is, they can all listen. 
Q: Do they comment? 

A: No. For example, that woman might say, "I sort of do like Bob does. 
I blame my family too, but I do something else. It just dawned on me 
right ncM, I never knew it was disoivning," So they may comment like 
that. But no, they wouldn't say anything like, "Hey, you know in a 
domitory I know another way you do it," They wouldn't do anything like 
that. The main reason is it gets you away from yourself. You have to 
keep working on .yourself, I hope tliat's helpful. 

Also I will teach only one concept a day and make sure they get it, 
Q; IVhy do you use the group instead of individual counseling? 
A; That's a good question, I can think of two reasons why I use a 
group. One, if I spend 12 hours in individual counseling, 20 times 12 
working with individuals, it is a big difference^ in time, I save a lot 
of my own time and I can see a lot more people if I work in a group. So 
from an economic viewpoint it's a lot better. But aside from that. 
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groups are really a good thing, because they trigger off new openings in 
people. Somebody mentions this is the way they disoivn, and somebody else 
sitting over there helps them identify what they do. Another good thing 
that comes out ' a group is that people begin to realize how hard they 
all worJ< to defeat themselves. It's an astounding thing. I was in a 
school working with a bunch of teachers and one of them came up and said, 
"This is a pretty good staff and a pretty good school, yet it's amazing 
how much time we spend working against ourselves." If you're alone you 
don't learn that kind of thing. In a group people are able to give 
examples that are very helpful to other people. I can't stress that 
enough. This factor plus the fact that if I work with someone individually 
and try to explain disowning to him, I think to myself that I could be 
doing this with 20 people at the same time and I would much rathsr be 
with 20 people than 1, I don't like to repeat myself 20 times. People 
learn from each other, 

Q: You teach one of these concepts each time. Do you come back to any 
one of those concepts in later sessions? 

A: The sixth session is a review session, where I go over all the concepts, 
but I take my leads from the people. The .second part of the workshop is 
mostly application of the concepts in specific situations. I'll have 
somebody take a specific situation and identify the usual behaviors they 
use. I happen to know what they do to defeat themselves and exactly what 
they have to do not to defeat themselves. I have them go out and not 
defeat themselves and see what happens. I have them bring that back and 
it gives me a chance to give them thoughts on it. 

Q: Do you have any special answer, to people who might say, T don't feel 

vastly inferior, I thin!: I'm pretty well put together but I use 13 of 

those to a small degree. None of them are really dominant except that I. 

use all of them. Is that in itself a form of disowning? 

A: No, it could be very honest. 

Q: Then will that person have more difficulty? 
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A: I don't think so. All you do is apply them to the extent that they 
fit you. To the extent that maybe I do something 80% and you do it Z%. 
Then you're just out to cliange that 1%. 

Q: Maybe I've got 10 things at 80^. Someone else has 1 thing they do 
50-0. Is it harder for me th^rn for them because I have so many different 
situations in which I have to stop ;ind think- -now wait, what choice am I 
making? 

A: I don't think so. The other thought I have is that some people who 
honestly have been hurt badly and have not oivned up to it often have 
trouble changing. The key may be to be aware of the prices. If a person 
hasn't become aware of the prices --the cost of doing these things--he 
might be lackadaisical about it. I don't think the fact that he'd be 
working on 12 or 13 different situations, if they're not severe, would be 
much of a factor. 

Q: IVhat are the instructions or directions you give with the homework? 
A: I leave it a little vague because I want participants to tree v;heel. 
But I want it to be connected to the concept that was taught, and their 
application of it. I say, "Tell me all the struggles you are having, ^-he 
successes you have having, and the things you don't uriderstand. You can 
even put things in there about the workshop and the leader, if you want to, 
and I can respond to it." I try to get them to connect it to the concept. 
But I Zt)' to leave it a little open so they con put things in that I 
might not have thought about. 

Q: In an earlier example the first thing you read about the girl was 
that she said, "I have no confidence." This was her problem, however, 
it's still not very clear to me how you get her to realize her feelings of 
inferiority. 

A: The first thing i do Is say you've got to look at it in a different 
way. It's something you're doing, it isn't something you don't have. 
I first get her to think that lack of confidence is something that is 
created. If she'll buy that, she* 11 understand that la 'k of confidence 
is something she's doing. She sees she doesn't need to go out and 
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search for confidence but rather if she wouldn't do lack of confidence 
she would have it. The question is. how do you do lack of confidence? 
IVhat are the choices you make to do lack of confidence? \\Tiat are the 
fears that you have if you were to let lack of confidence go? \\1iat are 
the prices you pay? I try to get the person to focus on that. 
Q: Could you further explain a self defeating behavior? 
A: O.K., for example, let's say I do lack of confidence. I may do it 
most in a new situation. In the situation, the first thing a person 
does is to abandon himself and go with a lack of confidence behavior 
pattern. Now one of the fears as to why he uses that beb^x^ic Httem 
might be, "I'll be rejected." He's saying I really would r_ cted if 
I was^just me. Now I need to get the person to oxm those f " " js a myth. 
Miat are the techniques that he uses to do lack of coniidi:'U ■ 1 om. 
of the things he might do is put a lot of thoughts in hi? . nJ 'V.; c 
weren't there; or do a lot of asluming. In doing this hr .1./ dis'jv.n ju. 
One of the prices he pays for doing that, is that he doesn't liVe 
himself, he feels uncomfortable, he struggles, he doesn't have gc'^.'. ■'r.lation- 
ships. This may get him to the point where he's willing to make a ^iiange. 
Q: How do you evaluate the effectiveness -of your workshops? 
A: I mentioned that we have evaluated about 8 workshops. K'e've used 
the MNIPI as one instrument before the workshop and 6 months later. The 
research study had control groups. U'e also have a questionnaire that was 
validated against the MNII'^I and Ccime out quite well. So we have some 
faith in the questions. The questions cover areas such as frequency of 
using the behavior, the severity of it, and so on. IVe also have a film 
in terms of evaluation. All you have 'to do is watch the film and see 
people change, you can see it happen. In a workshop, anxiety goes way 
do^^'n from where it was. Ego strength goes way up. I'm hoping in the future 
to do a research project with physical symptoms, as I've had people report 
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physical changes that they think are attributed to going through the 
workshop. But it hasn't been researched yet. 
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Summary of Chapter III 



The self defeating behai'ior group concept has been developed and 
utilized within the last few years. One of the unique features of the 
SDB groups is the strong direction provided by the group leader. 
Talking between group members during the training session is not allowed 
until the end of the program. The program has been well thought out and 
includes an effective structured format. 

The SDB approach, with some adaptation, has been utilized with 
elementary, secondary, college, and adult populations. Some usage has 
been made in prison settings. In this chapter Milton Cudney presented 
the basic principles underlying the SDB group approach along with 
specific concepts covered in the training sessions. 
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J-limination of Self- Defeating Behaviors 
Research Results 



*J"hc till mi nation of Self- Defeating Beliaviors workshop theor)^ and model 
were developed by using the way the universe creates as a guide in 
counseling interactions. Since conception of the SDB approach to 
ch;uiging behavior, this universe guide coiitinued to be followed with 
the results bcini; that this has been an evolving prograin. Therefore, the 
research results reported in these pages are bench marks of tlie impact or 
lack of impact of the theory and model at the time the research was 
conducted. 

I shall report research results from four sources. (1) Research 
conducted by Dr. Janies Lowe of Western Michigan University, (2) Research 
conducted by Tom Ti ester for Jiis Ph.D. thesis at Michigan State University, 

First-year research results of an ESE^ Title III -reject -called 
Eliminating Self-tof eating Behavior with Kalamazoo, Michigan, Public 
Schools, (4) .A follow-up of 75 people who ex^ierienced a three-day SDB 
workshop training session, 

Lowe, in 1970, used the MMPI and a questionnaire developed for use in 
SDB workshops to research the first SDB Workshop ever conducted. 
Significant changes were hypothesized on eight scales. These results are 
reported in the table be lav. 

I. ' ' Five Week Differences Between Pre and Pos . ^^IPI Scores 



Scale 




X 



pos": 



t 



P 



K adaptiveness 

D depression 

Pt excessive worry 

Si social introversion 

A anxiety 

Es ego strength 

Dy dependency 

Re responsibility 



47.50 
80.50 
77.69 
67,87 
66.69 
46,19 
66,06 
45.75 



52.56 
69.69 
71.31 
61.87 
59.50 
54.94 
S7.87 
46.62 



2.92 
2.98 
3.43 
2.53 
2.18 
3.89 
2.84 



.60 



.005 
.005 
.005 
.025 
.025 
.005 

.o.:5 



No\:e: N=16. Means are standardized scores 
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The tables below indicate changes in the frequency, intensity, ease 
of change, and degree of change of the single self-defeating behavior 
pattern people tried to eliminate in this first workshop, 



II. Differences Between Questionnaire Responses to Frequency, Intensity, 
and Ease of Changing Behavior 



Question 




Pre-post 


Pre- 4 mos. 


Post- 4 mos. 




N 


X p 


N X p 


N X p 


Frequency 


15 


0 ,01 


16 0 .01 


5 1 .20 


Intensity 


10 


2 .05 


9 1 .02 


6 2 .35 


Ease of Change 


9 


1 .02 


11 2 .05 


7 3 


Note: Total N= 


16. 


Adjusted N's 


omit tied pairs 


for Sign Test 



III. Reported Degree of Qiange: Post and 4 months follow-up 

Degree of Change 

Notice- Consider- Almost 

Time None Little able able Complete 

Post 0 5 6 3 1 

4-mos 0 3 7 2 3 

Note: Sign Test, p .26 

IV, Relationships Between Pre-Post MMPI Differences and Pre-Post 
Questionnaire Differences 

MvlPI p 

Frequency ' .58 .05 

Intensity .52 .05 

Ease of Ch;, ^e .17 - . 

Degree of Change ,75 .01 

Note: N=15, Speaman rank correlation 
coefficients adjusted for ties 



Fiester, in his c".:^'^rch inr his doctoral thesis, found that the full 
workshop model and a j.^n^'^i workshop model (which consisted only of the 
teaching of the fine concepts) were effective in decreasing the 
frequency and intensity of self-defeating behaviors as compared to control 
groups. He also found ss-xiety was decreased. The Full and Partial models 
were found to be more effective than the no- treatment control groups in 
increasing ease and success of behavior change and ego strength. 
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Fifcster also found that the Full Model Workshops do not generally 
have more impact on self-defeating behavior than the Partial Model 
although they are more effective in reducing the frequency of self- 
defeating behavior. 

In Fiester's research trained counselors led the workshops on 
eliminating self-defeating behaviors. Two of the leaders had more 
experience than the others. Workshop leader experience level was not 
shown to be a factor influencing the effectiveness of the self- 
defeating behavior workshops. 

The research results reported here for the ESEA Title III Project 
No. 0781 conducted in the Kalamazoo Schools are taken directly out of 
the end of the year report submitted to the Michigan. Department of 
Education. 

Of those who participated in the fall classes, 11% 
reported reductions in the frequency of their self-defeating 
behaviors. The intensity of the behavior was diminshed 
by 781. Eighty-six percent became more confident re- 
garding the ease of changing their self-defeating 
behaviors. Noticeable progress toward eliminating the 
behavior was achieved by 921. 

A substantiation of the high degree of behavior 
change in the participants is provided by the fact that 
741 indicated that persons close to them saw either a 
noticeable or great deal of change in them during the 
five weeks of the class. An even greater substantiation 
of the degree of change is given by the fact that 85% of 
the participants felt they were functioning noticeably 
different at school. 

In the fall of 1971 treatment groups were also compared to control 
groups. These results are reported in the table below: 



Appendix H 
Questionnaire #1, Fall 1971 - 
Questionnaire #1 quantifies and measures the following variables: 

1. Frequency of self-defeating behavior 

2. Intensity of self-defeating behavior 

3. Degree of behavior change 

4. Nature of behavior change 

There are seven (7) questions on the questionnaire which are designed 
to extract this data. Each of these questions has fivp ''5' possible 
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answers. For purposes of analysis, these five possible answers were 
grouped into two (2) categories, desirable or undesirable in terms of the 
goals of the classes. 

Each treatment group was statistically compared to both control 
groups combined. A significant chi-square ratio implies that the 
difference in scores between the treatment and control groups is due to 
the treatment itself. The results are as Tollows: 



Questions 



Groups 



Question #2 Frequency? 



Treitment I vs. Control 5.55 .01 
Tre-itment III vs. Control 5.83 .01 



Question S3 Intensity? 



Treatment I vs. Control 10.15 .005 
Treatment III vs. Control 8.08 .COS 



Question #4 Ease of change? ■ Treatment I vs. Control 10.28 .005 

Treatment III vs. Control 8<13 .005 



Question #5 Did you change? Treatment I vs. Control 28.47 .0005 

Treatment III vs. Control 16.03 ,0005 



Question #6 Do Dthers notice Treatment I vs. Control 8.78 .005 
a change? Treatment III vs. Control 6.25 .01 



Question HI Functioning dif- 
ferently at 
school? 



Treatnent I vs< Control 7,29 005 
Treatment III vs. Control 2.53 .10 



Many individuals have had personal experience with the self- 
defeating behavior workshop. In the fall of 1972, an attempt was made to 
gather subjective information concerning the use of the self-defeating 
behavior model by 75 of these individuals. Virtually all 7S are picft-.;- 
sionally oriented individuals who work with others. 

Of the 75 individuals questioned, 71 (93^) stated that they are 
continuing to apply the self-defeating ])ehavioT model to their own life. 
When asked if they are now using the self-defeating behavior model with 
others, 62 (33%) answered yes. Of the 75 individuals questioned. 23 (311) 
'lave specifically trained otJiers to use the self-defeating model. 



Sixty-six (81%) stated that they found the self-defeating behavior model 
effective for their purposes. However, many expressed problems encountered 
in their efforts to use the self-defeating behavior model. 

The feedback from the 75 individuals questioned revealed some 
meaningful tentative conclusions. Generally, the self-defeating behavior 
model can be an effective and efficient instrument in eliminating an 
individual's self-defeating behavior. Also, it appears to be a model which 
allavs for a great deal of "ripple" effect in two ways : 

1) those who use it to eliminate a specific self-defeating behavior 
in a workshop are able to apply it on a continuing basis to other behaviors 
outside of the workshop, and 

2) those who experience the self-defeating behavior model can teach 
others the process of eliminating self-defeating behaviors. 

The problems encountered by the 75 individuals in their efforts to use the 
self-defeating behavior model appeared not to be necessarily ones which 
completely blocked the person's effectiveness with the model. In short, 
the problems encountered were opportunities for learning creative and 
effective adaptations of the self-defeating behavior model. For exajnple, 
some re-wrote lessons to make them more u:dr"^standable to the population 
with whom they were working.- Others used it in 1 to 1 situations when 
grcups were not available. Still others experimented with the time 
scheduling of the workshop to meet their specific needs i The problems 
which appeared to be the most bothersome were Job and agency limitations 
and the self-defeating behaviors of the workshop loadf^rs themselves 
which they had not elif^inated. However, even these two problems were 
often used as data for further growth and creativity. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Concluding Comments: Guidelines 
for Implementation 

Robert L. Smith and Garry R. Walz 
ft 

Developing students' potentials covers an extremely broad 
area. Three different group approaches, documented by re- 
seardi, have been presented. The first area assists 
people, through achievement motivation training, to be 
more effective in becoming what they want to be, in reach- 
ing their goals. The second area, human potential train- 
ing, helps people to expand their goals and to more fully 
realize what their potentials are, The thi:''d group area 
helps them to focus on and to eliminate those behaviors 
which are detrimental to achieving full potentiality. A 
final question is: "Ishat about implementation?" 

Certain questions can serve as guidelines in the implementation of 

programs in psychological education. In the beginning stages, one might 

ask the following: " IVhat is the purpose ?" If the purpose is an external 

one, it might not be valid, Doing something that we think we should 

because it's the t .h i ng in our profession to '.o, does not always work, If 

the purpose combines an external with an internal one, it has a better 

chance to succeed. During this time you must state your goals very 

clearly. Second, " U^iat kind of support can I, or mil I, obtain within 

the particular setti ng?" Por example, is this something that students 

are going to see as worth while? Is this something that the admins t rat ioi 

teachers J and the community will support? Third, " \Vliat are the resources ?' 

(soiaething beyond the traditional lip service support). This paper 

covers various concepts related to human potential, achievement ii>:;tivation 

self defeating behavior training. Thirty-five to forty articlf»s on 

program implementation are included. Now the question is, "How can I 

put these material resources together?" Beyond that, "What are the human 

..resourcei: that I might be able to utilize within that particular setting? 

Are there nther students that can be utilized to facilitate the group? 

Or, are there outside people that I can bring in that will help my 

particular project along?' Fourth, " How can I best piece together these 

resources T ' How can 1 get, for example, initial interest by students? 
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Vlhat call I do to maintain tiie group once students are initially interested? 
There are two areas here. How can I first motivate them to get involved, 
and second, once . they 're here, how can I maintain the group? Finally, 
" How will I kriow if I accojnplished my purpose? " In many studies commercial 
tests are used. This is not always the best way, but it's one fairly 
reliable method to use along with others. Another method could be 
observation. We are all perceptive individuals. We have been trained in 
this particular area. I think your observations would be very worthwhile 
in detemining what progress group members have made from pre- to post- 
tests. Also observations from otliers : teachers, parents, and students. 
Finally, a case-study approach might be valuable, following up one or two 
individuals very thoioughly. Those are the five basic questions I would 
ask myself, before I began a project. In addition to that, I would try 
to look at what kind of process I would incorporate. If I'm involved in 
a group projec* I would think through the concepts covered to identify 
certain elements that tend to make for a successful group. 

There are certain ingredients that successful groups have in common. 
First , a combination of cognitive and atfective group experiences seems 
essential. You don't want to simply teach to the group. On the other 
hand, you wouldn't want to set up a group that is simply an expression 
of feelings running for 14 to 15 weeks. So somehow you'd want to set 
up a group that combines both areas. You want individuals ■ o take a 
look at their own behavior, self image, self concepts, and relate that 
to some concrete ideas, career choice, personal planning, etc. ITie 
secc::.l ingredient concerning groups is that structured sessions seem 
to be more effective with students, especially under- achieving students. 
Students se. n to appreciate it if you can suppl^" ".nitia? structure. A • 
plan should be made known; for exampie, we're starting out here, we're 
going in this direction and we should complete it with goal setting in 3 
or 4 or 5 weeks. In this way, students have the structure needed to 
alleviate the initial fear of a new experience* Within thj overall 
structure, however, there should be a certain amount of flexibility. 
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Don't keep to one particular s true*.'- re simply because you set it up that 
way. For example, in a group I worked with, T initially presented 
achievement motivation concepts. After 3 or 4 sessions I found it didn't 
allav them to participate as much as they ivfanted. They enjoyed part of 
it, the test of imagination, the achievement of thoughts, but when we 
got into the Origami game, they said "Ever>'thing's done for ub. IVe ha»/c 
some ideas, too." With a group, you have to stop ind take a loci; at your 
activlLi^s and their effects. A third ingredient involves tempering the 
group to the needs of the students. If students are talking about dating 
or about something that's not necessarily related to the leader's plans, 
that may be fine. You can't always cut it off tiiere. You have to deal 
with that for awhile. A fourth and vital ingredient in a group program 
is vaiicty. This, once again, applies to maintenance. By -variety I 
mean possible use of simulated gr<.js, role models, self evaluative 
measures. If >-oi're working in the area of career development, you can 
use a variety o^ aids --interview techniques, films, video taping equip- 
ment, etc. The " ifth point is the elimination or avoidance of discre- 
pancies between the group setting and the school setting. For exi^mple . 
in one of Alschuler's studies he allowed the students to act out in a 
new setting. These students had exhibited self defeating behaviors in 
the classroom. They were told that they would have fun when they came 
to a resort type setting. Yet they were required to do a great deal of 
writing, when using the test of imagination, etc. At the same time, 
"gam^s" were ,jlayed, and the students had a difficult time relating the 
games to the concept of achievement. Tney didn't know hoiv such a 
situation was going to help them achieve when there were no given rules 
to follow. Therefore, the result was chaos. Half of the students left 
after 2 or j da/s. They couldn't handle such a high degree of change 
where many discrepancies e>:isted between the group experience and the 
school experience. 

The last point I'd like to stress is 'Hshat arc some of the criteria 
that one might use to indicate that an experience had an effect?" Most 
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of US tend to adopt very innovative learning procedures, but accept very 
mundajie indices or measures of criteria. So if; you're going to deal with 
hunan potential, consciousness expanding, or various ways to increase 
self concept, try co think of ways of measuring the kinds of changes that 
have occurred, determining which are relevant to the experience, 
Kvaluating what you've done can be very difficult and confusing, but it 
is an essential part of any training program. 

In conclusion, one can view the previous work as providing images of 
poter?tiality in three areas, The first area is assisting people, through 
achievement motivation training, to be more effective in becoming what 
it is they want to be, in reaching their goals, Second, hum^on potentiality-- 
nelping people to expand their goals > to more fully realize what their 
potentials are, The tliird area is helning them to eliminate those 
behaviors which are detriuientri'' co achieving full potentiality. These 
are three very powerful concepts . But what really i^akes a difference in 
a given program i?= the ability of the individual to integrate them in a 
way that is relevant to his particular goals, 
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APPENDIX A 
Group RcfercMicc Listing: An Introduction 



The fol living printed leferences include: books, journal articles, 
doctoral research and government funded projects. Por someone wanting 
material which is less research oriented we suggest the book references. 
Individuals interested in purer research in a given area will likely 
find several of the journal articles more appealing. Detailed infonna- 
tion of prognim ingredients are usually found in the dissertation and 
govenunent documents. 

The second group of references covers a broader number of areas in 
comparison to the first group. Some of the areas covered include: 
volunteer aids in the schools, peer influence, drug education, crsis 
intervention, contracted behavioral counseling, and simulations. 

Many of these areas have been a topic of conversation within, as 
well as, outside of the school setting.'' By making these references 
available the reader is given a clearer direction as to where one would 
find more detailed information about a given area. Such information 
might be used simply to increase one^ own ^Jiderstanding of a given topic. 
For someone who is planning to develop a program in one of the areas, or 
is now working in any one of the areas, the listing may provide an 
additional reference that could very well stimulate useful ideas for 
adoption in one^s o\m setting. 

The authors do not claim th.-s to be a comprehensive listing. 
Certainly a large number of very useful references have been omitted. 
The intention is not to include a complete listing but to include basic 
references that will be helpful in generating ideas on ways and means 
that have been successful in working with diversified groups of people. * 
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(iroup Reference Listing 

The following References were chosen because of their potential 
applicability to a diversified number of settings. 

The listing is divided in two areas: (IJ *I\»enty references that 
deal with concepts and group programs relating to achievement motivation 
training artd (2) Seventeen references that cover a more diverse range of 
group approaches ;ind sjxjcial problems. 

I. ALUn-XliMtNT MTTIVATION RI^RCES 

Alschuler, AlfreJ; Tabor, Diare; and Mclntyre, James, Teaching Achievement 
Motivation, Middletcwn, Conn.: Education Ventures, Inc., 1970. 

Argyle, M, , and Robinson, P., "TVo Origins of Achievement Motivation," 
Brit. J. Soc. Clin, t^ychol ., 1962, 1, pp. 107-120. 

Aronoff, J., and Litwin, G. H. , "Achievement Nk)tivation Training and 

Executive Advancement." J. of Applied Behavioral Science , 1971, 7, 
pp. 21S>223. 

Bardwick, J., Homer, M. , Douvan, E. , and Gutman, D. , Feminine Personality 
and Conflict .. Belmont, Calif.: Brooks/Cole Publishing Co., 1970. 

Bednar, R, L., and Weinberg, S.L., "Ingredients of Successful Treatment 
Programs for Underachieve rs , ' J. of Counseling Psychology , 1970, 
70, pp. 1-7. 

Burris, R, , The Effect of Counseling on Achievement Motivation , 

UnpublisJ^ed doctoral dissertation, Indiana University, 19S8. 

1 

Clark, R. A., jTeevan, R., and Riccuiti, H. N. , "Hope of Success and Pear 
of Failure as Aspects of Need for Achievement," J. Abnorm. Soc . 
Pfjchol., 19S6, 53, pp. 182-186. 

Farquhar, W. W., "Motivation Factors Related to Academic Achievement," 
Cooperative Research Project No. 846 , 1963, Michigan State Univ., 
College of Education, Office of Research and Publications. 
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leather, N. T., "The (Nelationship of Persistence at a I.lsK to L\]H*ci:ii ion 
of Success aid Achicvcncnt Kelaletl Nbtivcs/' .1. Ah nom. il ^nc. 
Psychol . , l*n>l, pp. 55:-3()l. 

Harrison, H. (*. , "Achievencnt Ntotivation of Negro College l rcshrK.ni,'* 
Personnel ♦md <;uiJ;mce Journal , 1959, 38, 140-149. 

Ileckhausen, H., The /Xnatonv* of Achievement Motivatio n, Ncnv York: Acadenic 
Press, 19f>7. 

Kolh, 0. A., "Achievement Ntotivation Training for Urd^jradiieving High 
School Boys." J. Per. Soc Psychol .. 19()5, 2, pp. 785-792. 

McCZellond, 1). C, 'Touard a Theorv* of ^totive Acquisition," .Am. Psychol - 
ogist , 1905, pp. 521. 

McC le 1 1 and , 1) . C . , ' ' IVo I -aces o i Po*%'e r , " J. of International Affairs , 
Vol. XXIV No. 1, 1970. 

McClelland, 1). (*. , "Viewpoint on the Need to Achieve," Impact , 1972, 
Summer, pp. 2. 

Otto, H. , (Iroup Methods Designed to Actualize Human Potential , Chicago: 
Achievement Motivation Systems, 1966. 

RyaK, K. , /\n Itxperimcntal StucV of Achievement Motivation Training^ as a 
Function of Moral Maturity of Trainees , Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, IVashington University, 1969. 

Smith, R. h.. An Investigation of the Effects of an Experimental Training 
Program Using Achievement Motivation Training Concepts , Unpublished 
doctoral dissertacion, The University of Michigan, 1972. 

Smith, R. L. , "Rate Your Achievement Motivation," Impact , 1972, Summer, 
pp. 11. 

Tang, K. Inducing Achievement Behavior Through a Planned Group Counseling 
Program , Unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Hawaii, 
1970. 
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II. GHNTIUL CROdP LISTINC 



A.I\CuA. , **C)nc :md Two, :md Three: hlcmcntary- Sdiool ('.uiJ:mcc (2 hooks} 
and, Guidance for the Urhan i>isadv:.iitagcd (1 book),'* rcrsonncl and 
(;uid:mcc Journal , May 1971, v49 n9, pp.705. 

Blakcr, Kenneth H., Schmidt, Milt, .Jensen, Warren, ''Counselor-Aitles in 
Guidance Prognims,'* Tlie School Counselor , May 1971, pp. 382. 

Bloom, Bernard L. , "A University I-reshman Preventive Inten'ention 
Program: Report of A Pilot Project," Journal of (Consulting an d 
(Clinical Psychology , v37, n2 pp. 235. 

Carkhuff, Robert R, , "Helping and Human Relations: A Brief (luide for 
V-'aining Lay Helpers," Journal of Researcti and IV;velopment in 
Hducation , v4, n2. Winter, 71, pp, 52, 

Ebert, I). W. , Dain, R. H. , and Phillips, B, N. , "/\n Attempt at Implement- 
ing the Diagnosis- Intervention (Class Model," J ournal of Scl ool 
Psychology , 1970, pp, 191, 

Foley, Wayne H., Willson, John W. , "Contracted Behavioral (Counseling: A 
Model for (Classroom Intervention," The ,School Counselo r, Nov-. 1971. 

Forsberg, Hd., "Operational Gaming for Vocational /^ivareness : A Survey." 
no 030 894. 

Fuhriman, Addie, Pappa^s, James P., "Beliavioral Intervention ,Strategies 
For Employment Counseling," Journal of limployment (Counseling , 
Sept. 1971. 

Gardner, Joann, "Sexist Counseling Must Stop," Personnel and Guidance 
Journal , May 1971, v49, n9, pp. 705. 

Gamer, William (Chad\v'ick, "The Crisis Inten'ention Technique with Potential 
College Dropouts, " Personnel and (;uidance Journal , Apr. 1971, v49, 
n8, pp. 647. 

Helfele, Thomas J., "The Effects of Systematic Human Relations Training 
Upon Student Achievement," Journal of Research and Development in 
Education, v4, n2, Winter, 1971, pp. 52. 

Johnson, Richard G., "Simulated Occupational Problems in Encouraging 
Career Exploration," ED 021 284. 
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Laria, Joseph, "Drug Educatio^ and^ Prevent! on: A Human Relations and 
School Community Approach," National Catholic Guidance Conference 

Journal J Summer 1971, vl5 n4 pp. 262. 

\ 

Martin, Phyllis A., "Analysis of the Learning Environment in the Classroom: 
Teacher Referral," The School Counselor , Nov 1971. 

Mos her, Ralph L.; Sprinthall, Norman A., "Psychological Education in 

Secondary Schools: A Program to Promote Individual and Human Develop- 
ment." The Counseling Psychologist , 1971, v9, n4, pp. 373-382. 

^ Roberts, R. L., Keakey, S. P., "Gaining for Vocational Awareness: A 
Systems Approach. The Barletsville System." ED 037 754. 

Smith, Donald C, "Utilization of Volunteer Aids in a Helping Relationship 
with Children," Journal of School Psychology , 1970, 8, pp. 191. 

Stevens, Helen L., Doerr, J., Chatten, Roger, "Audiovisual Materials for 
Group Workers," Personnel and Guidance Journal , Apr. 1971, v49, n8, 
pp. 647. 

I 

Vassos, Sonya Thomas, "The Utilization of Peer Influence," The School 
Counselor , Jan. 1971, pp. 209 
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APPHNDIX B 
(luidc to (lirccr (Jo.il Acconiplishniciu 



The following, (iuidc to Career I'loal AccomplishDont , h.is been adopted 
by the lead author from a Plan to Achievement , utilii I in other studies 
(Tajig, K. , 1970). It is included to provide the reader witii sonx? 
indication as to ways in which achievement motivation research and train- 
ing can be related to career development planning and exploration. The 
Guide ser\*es as a roadmap one can follow to explore a number of career 
interest areas. 
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ClIIDH TO C\KJ;LK GO;\L ACa)^a^ISI^^u^T 



niis paper is designed to help you create a plan for attaining a 
long range career goal which is important to you. The steps are mode4ed 
after tlie \»ay many people think when they are in the process of accomp- 
lishing ^<m»thing significant. Following these steps should help you 
im|M.:ve your ability to achieve goals. 

Pick the career goal or goals you most want to work on in 

(state 

. In choosing this goal you should consider: 

deadline) 

1. The importance of the goal, 

2. The ea«;e of attainment, 

3. Whether tlie goal is in conflict with other goals (and would, 
therefore, require working on those oth^r goals,) 

The main thing is to get clearly in mind what you are striving for. 
The following guide should help you do this: 

I, Define Your Career Goal 

State as exactly as possible what goal you want to achieve by 

(state) 

deadline) 



Now think about your goal in terms of the following: 
(Need) How important is it that you achieve this goal^ 



(Conflicts) How does this goal relate to other goals? Uliat corflicts 
are there? 



Success Feelings) How will you feel when you attain this goal? 
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fPailurc Feelings) \\o^ will you feel if you do not attain this goal? 
(Tr>* to imagine again. Hhat are your feelings?) 



(Hope of Success) hhat do you think about your chances of succeeding. 
Miat will happen if you do succeed? 



(I ear of I-ailure) hhat will happen if you fail? 



11. Plan to Accomplish Your (ioal 

Nou' that you have defined your goal, the next step is to plan how- 
to achieve it. You should consider the following items: 

1. Personal shortcomings to be overcome. 

2. Obstacles in the world to be overcome. 

3. Actions which you can do to achieve your goal. 

4. Help you can get from others. 

The first two items refer to things which can prevent you from 
reaching your goal. The last two items refer to things which you and 
otliers can do to achieve your goal. 

A. Removing Obstacles 

Vvhat personal shortcomings will keep me from achieving my goal? 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

What obstacles in the world will keep me from achieving my goal? 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
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Obstacles or Shortcomings Khat I can do about it 



B, Planning Action 

What specific things can I do which will move me toward my goal? 
1. 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



C. What Resources Will Help Me Achieve the Goal? 
Who can help me 

achieve my goal? What will I ask of them? 



2. 



3. 
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APPHNDIX C: 
Workshop Iiv.ilu.inon .uid Workshop Pjrticip.nus 



(!<crcnts ol workshop ncnl''crs were foiiml to he extrencly helpful: It 

v;is reward I nK to know that, in most cxses, the workshop met the needs of 

participants. Ilie following statencnts surma rize p.trticipants' reactions. 

(IJ Several ficople mentioned they would now he ahlc to 
incoqwrate the concepts n their home setting. 

(2) Ulien asked what was the most impressive or valiKible part 
of the program, the answers varied and were well divided 
in regard to the three approaches covered: Achievement 
Motivation, Hirnn Potential, tind Self l^feating Behavior 
Group Concepts. 

{.>) Suggestions for topics at future workshops wrre also 
helpful, and included: 

a. Concentrating on direct applicability of 
achievement motivation concepts to classroom 
situations, since mtiny of the participants 
were teaching. 

b. lixpericncing self defeating behavior concepts 
in more detail. 

(4) Several regional workshops were requested and the ERIC 
staff hopes to accomodate some of these requests. 

Participants of the Workshop on "Developing Students Potential" 

included; 



1. Anderson, Mary A. 

RD 1 Box 50B-North East, M 21901 
Home* 302-737-3403 
Business: 301-287-5415 

2. Ayre, Stan G. 

150 E. Pineview-Saginaw, MI 48603 
Home: 642-8471 
Business: 792-5851 

3. Bower, Marge E. 

520 W. Aldine Ave. -Chicago, IL 
60657 

Home: 312-281-5245 
Business: 312-452-7272 

4. Brooks, Ron 

412 N. Division-Ann Arbor, MI 
48104 

Home: 769-4079 
Business: 763-3151 



Career Counselor, Cecil Voc. Tech. 
Univ. of Delaware (M. Ed.) 
Wellesley College (M.A.) 
Middlebury College (B.A.) 

Guidance Counselor, Swan Valley 
Western Michigan Univ. (B.S.) 
Eastern Michigan Univ. (M.A.) 
Central Michigan Univ. (SP. in progress) 

High School Counselor 
Elnwood Park High School 
University of Michigan (B.A.) 
Loyola University (M.A.) 



Counselor 

University of Michigan 
Eastern Michigan Univ. (B.M.) 
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5". Burke i Clarence M, 

2250-2 Cram Place^Northwood* 
Ann Arbor, MI 48104 
Home: 663-6954 
Business: None 

6. Case, Margaret (Mrs.) J. 

1030 Hollywood-Monroe, Mi 48161 
Home: 241-6699 
Business: 241-0330 

7. Clement, Dolores T. 

34557 Fountain-Westland, MI 
Hone: 427-4838 
Business: None 

8. Conlin, Dorothy L. 

1520 Cambridge Rd.-Ann Arbor, MI 
Home: 662-5226 
Business: 475-3471 



Teacher Education 

Department of Education, Port 

Moresby, Papua Newguine 
Michigan State University (M.AO 



Counselor 

Monroe High School 

Northwestern University (B.S.) 



Teacher - 6th Grade 
None 

University of Michigan (B.A.) 

Counselor, Chelsea High School 
University of Michigan (B.A.) 
University of Michigan 
(M.S. in EdO 



Con over, Karen D. 

5814 Griggs Dr. -Flint, MI 48504 

Home: 789-8852 

Business : None 



English and Reading Teacher 
Southwestern High School 
University of Michigan (A.B.) 



10. Cook, Robert C. 

123 Kohler St., Sault Ste. 
Marie -Ontario, Canada 
Home: 949-7786 (A.C, 705) 
Business: 949-2050 C705) 
ext. 214 



Counselor 

Cambrian College of Applied 

Arts and Technology 
Northern Michigan University (B.A.) 



11. Corbishley, Betty A. 

1200 Center- Bay City MI 

Home: TlV-34290 

Business: 684-0400 ext. 321 



Counselor 
Delta College 

Michigan State University (M.A.) 



12. 



Cyran, Dale L. 
602 E. Main St.- 
Home: 659-8581 
Business: None 



Flushing, MI 



Teacher 

Flint Public Schools 
Borromeo (B.A.) 



13, Davis , David L. 

7925 Otto St.-Freeland, MI 
Home 689-9614 
Business: 686-0400 



Counselor, Delta College 
Central Michigan Univ. (M.A.) 



14. Faber, James R. 

4898 Woodvellerd-Jackson, MI 
Home: 782-8849 
Business : None 

15. Fillips, Jules J. 

Clark Mills Rd. -iVhitesboro, N^' 
Home: 315-736-2740 
Business: 315-792-4080 

16. Hamilton, Mary Kay 

731 Wolverine -Monroe, MI 48161 
Home: CH- 16350 
Business: CH- 10330 




Counselor 

St. Phillip Catholic Center 
University of Wisconsin . (B.S.) 
Michigan State University (M.A.) 

Dir. of Pupil Personnel Services 
IVhitesboro Central Schools ■ 
Columbia University (A.B.) 
Columbia T.C. 

Teacher 

Monroe High School 
University of Michigan (B.A.) 
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17. Homer, Kathy J. 

723 S. Main-Ann Arbor, MI 48104 
Home: 761-2675 
Business: 429-4981 

18. Ladley, Carol A. 

2885 Bynan Dr.-Ypsilanti, MI 
Home: 434-0072 
Business : None 

19. Lee, Billie Louise 

P. 0. Box 742-SLU, Hammond, LA 
Home: 601-362-2268 
Business: 504-354-1400 
ext. 293, 307 

20. Moore, John H. 

8318 S. Langley-Chicago, IL 
Home: VI -61896 
Business: 974-4300 

21. Murphy, Eileen A. 

1008 S. 29th #2 Omaha, NE 68105 
Home: 402-341-8498 
Business: 712-323-7508 



22. Muskovitch, Vera D. 

2319 Skore Rd.-Ann Arbor, MI 
Home: 665-9561 
Business: None 

23. Petersen, Mildred Anne 

216 Cottage Ave.-Plainwell, MI 
Home: MV-25341 
Business : None 

24. Peterson, Judith A. 

5349 W. Dunbar-Monroe, MI 48161 
Home:- 241-6207 
Business : None 

25. Primus , John C. 

West Coleman- Hammond, LA 
Home: 345-4483 

26. Reyher, Nadine E. 

328 N. Eagle -New Buffalo, MI 
Home: 616-497-4477. 
Business: 872-8691 

27. Rubin, Lorraine H. 

2838 W. Jarvis -Chicago, IL 60645 

Home: 465-6765 

Business: 966-3800 ext. 29 

28. Rude, William R. 

1716 Saxon St -Ann Arbor, MI 
Home: , 662-5391 
Business: 971-4800 

o 
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Counselor 

Saline High School 

Western Michigan University (B.A.) 

University of Michigan (M.A.) 

Teacher-Math/Science 

Swartz Creek Community Schools 

University of Michigan (B.S.) 



.Asst. Prof. Ed. 
Southeastern LA University 
Oak\>rood College (Alabama) (B.S.J 
Illinois Univ. (Southern) (M.S.) 
Ball State Univ. (IN) (Ed.D) 

Counselor 

Moraine Valley Community College 
Chicago State (Bac. Educ.) 
Loyola (M.A.) 

School Counselor, Council Bluffs 
Public Schools, Bloomer Jr. Hi. 
Briar Cliff College (B.A.) 
University of Pittsburgh (M.Ed.) 



Student 

University of Michigan 
Toronto, Canada (B.A.) 
Evansville, IN (M.A.) 

Speech Path/Counselor 
Plainwell Community Schools 
Western Michigan Univ.' (B.S.), 
(M.S.) and (M.A.) 

Teacher . 

Monroe High School 

Western Michigan University (B.S.) 



Teacher-Social Studies and Math 
Perrin Jr. High, Ponchatowla, LA 
Southern University (B.A.) 

School Social Worker 
Michigan City Area Schools 
Valparaiso University (B.A.) 



Counselor 

Niles Township^ High School -North 
Northwestern Michigan Univ. (B.A.) 
Northwestern Michigan Univ. (M.A.) 

Junior Hi^ School Counselor 
Ann Arbor Public Schools 
University of Michigan (B.S.) 
University of Michigan (M.A.) 



29. Sandrock, Coy P. 

20014 Maplewood-Livonia, MI 
Home: 476-0638 
Business KE-S4000 

30. Secor, Virginia K. 

15817 Loveland-Livonia, MI 48154 
Home: 425-8415 
Business: KE-54000 

31. Sekerka, Stan 

173 Harper- Saline, MI 
Home: 429-4782 
Business: 429-4981 

32. Shelley, Norman G. 

436 llieodore Dr. -Monroe, MI 
Home: 241-8498 
Business: 241-0330 

33. Suss, Wendy E. 

1512 Brooklyn-Ann Arbor, MI 
Home: 769-0049 
Business : None 

34. Thompson, Wayne H. 

10259 Gomey Dr. -Teng^erance , MI 

Home: 313-856-4340 

Business: 313-847-3315 ext. 280 

35. Truesdale, Elizabeth H. 

56 Woodland Rd.-New Canaan, CT 
Home: 203-966-1560 
Business: 203-637-1744 

36. Wilens, Norma J. 

50 Pokagon-New Buffalo, MI 49117 
Home: 469-0482 
Business: 462-8991 



Counselor 

Thurston High School 
Texas Christian (B.S.) 
Wayne State (NJ.Ed) 

Counselor 

Thurston High School 
Northwestern Michigan Univ. (B.S.) 
University of Michigan (M.A.) 

Elementary Principal 
Saline Michigan 
University of Toledo (B.S.) 
University of Indiana (M.S.) 

Counselor 

Monroe Public High School 
Bowling Green University fB.S;) 
Univ. of Michigan (27 hr. on M.A.) 

ERIC Interr Ph.D. Program, Part 

time Psych. Teacher, U of M 
University of Michigan (M.A.) 
University of Michigan (B.S.) 

Counselor 

Bedford Public Schools 

Eastern Michigan University (M.A.) 



Counselor 

Greenwich Public Schools-CT 
Randolph-Macon Woman ^s College (B.A.) 
University of Virginia (M.Ed.) 

Social Worker . 
Michigan City School System 
George fe. College (B.S.) 



37. Wilson, Richard L. 

19935 Maplewood-Livonia, MI 
Home: 474-7798 
Business: 626-0212 

38. Wiltse, Cheryl L. 

1189 River Valley Dr. Apt 9 
Flint, MI 48504 
Home; 732-1141 
Business: Same as Above 



Counselor 

North Farmington High School 
University of Michigan (B.S.) 
University of Michigan (M.S.) 

Classroom Teacher-English-Reading 
Carman School District 
Michigan State University (B.A.) 



39, Wlodkowski, Raymond J. 

4212 N. Farwe 11 -Milwaukee, WI 
Home: 354-3956 
Business : 414-963-4691 

•40. Wolff, Harry L. 

2840 Hampshire -Saginaw, MI 
48601 

Home: .517-754-7538 
. Business: 51/-686-0400 



Assistant Professor 

University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 

Wayne State University (Ph.D.) 

Wayne State University (M.A.) § (B.A.) 

Counselor 
Delta College 

Central Michigan University (M.A.) 
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